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EDITORIAL 
THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


The twentieth century will witness the firm establishment of adult edu- 
cation as the fourth and last segment in the American educational system. 
Secondary, higher, and elementary schools were, in that order, established 
in the colonies. During the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries they took deep 
and permanent root in the new culture that was developing. In the first 
three hundred years of our history we built a public educational system of 
elementary and secondary schools for all, as well as providing liberally at 
public expense colleges and universities to enable those who wished and 
could profit from attendance to round out their general education and pre- 
pare themselves for careers in business and the professions. Our forefathers 
who embarked upon this radical new enterprise of self-government soon 
recognized that its success would depend largely upon the extent to which 
citizens were informed and competent. That these wise men built well, the 
public educational system of this country, unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world, stands as testament. One link was, however, missing in this early 
conception. 

Education, as the title of a currently popular film catalogue so aptly 
states, is a process of “Lifelong Learning.” Not long ago education was con- 
sidered primarily as preparation for life, rather than as a part of living itself. 
According to this idea, education of the young in elementary and secondary 
schools, and professional training in college for a selected few, more than 
sufficed. Indeed, the practically minded young American was often im- 
patient to be free from the confines of the schoolroom so that he might enter 
the exciting marketplace, there to make his mark in the world. And at times 
he was aided and abetted by adults who while not openly hostile to schools, 
certainly were suspicious of ‘“‘too much learning.” However, the wisdom of 
the people as a whole prevailed and was reflected in the passage of a series 
of compulsory education laws unequalled elsewhere in the world.. 

In recent times people have become aware of an idea made explicit and 
brought to focus by John Dewey in his doctrine that education ts life, not 
mere preparation for it. In such a swiftly moving time as ours education for 
life is always out of date. Urgent problems in an atomic age wait not for 
solution until a new generatior. is educated to solve them. In an era when 
social change occurs so swiftly, adults who completed their formal education 
ten years earlier, may find themselves today, in spite of their greater ex- 
perience, hopelessly outstripped by young competitors and quite unfitted for 
the current demands of their work. The alarming disintegration of the 
American family can scarcely wait for repair until the youngsters in it today 
are properly educated, for they are being contaminated at the source, as wit- 
ness the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. Medical science has suddenly 
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produced a new group of older citizens with still another set of pressing 
educational needs. A single example is the early retirement of more and 
more persons in their late fifties and early sixties. With ten to twenty years 
of vigorous life before them, they are seeking preparation for and placement 
in another vocation in which they can be self-sufficient and offer constructive 
service. 

Thus it is coming to be recognized that adult education is the keystone 
to the American educational system. It will serve to cement the whole into a 
strong functioning unit. The full yield of the tremendous resources which 
we are now putting into the education of children and youth, may now, 
with the adoption of an adult education program, be more satisfactorily 
realized. . 

The recent attempt on the part of the Legislature of the state of Cali- 
fornia to curtail adult education may be salutary in effecting a re-examina- 
tion of some practices and the elimination of unsound phases that have crept 
in. But this action upon the part of the Legislature should not be misinter- 
preted as a questioning of the validity of adult education. The staunch de- 
fenders who rallied from every part of the state are eloquent testimony that 
this program remains close to the people. 

Adults represent the last large segment of the population to be incorpo- 
rated into the public educational system. Adult education is likely to become, 
indeed if it has not already done so, the educational frontier of the last half 
of the twentieth century. This unexplored terrain will in the half century 
ahead surely be mapped, charted, and brought under cultivation, so that 


its rich resources may be available for the solution of the vexing problems 
of our democracy in these troubled times. 


R.N. B. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
MEETS IN LOS ANGELES, NOVEMBER 26-28 


The Forty-third Annual Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, California, November 26-28, 1953. Institute 
Credit will be granted to those attending. 
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Co-operation Between Public and 


Independent Schools 


By HERBERT C. CLISH 





. Private, or “independent” as they sometimes prefer to be called, 
schools are growing more rapidly in. enrollment in many places than 
are the public schools. As the two systems of education develop, with 
the nonpublic schools growing in relative importance, the appropriate 
relationships between the two becomes of increasing concern. Fea- 
tured this month is an article by a prominent superintendent of a public 
school system, Herbert C. Clish of San Francisco, a city in which the 
parochial schools and other private schools enroll a significant number 
of pupils. He is in a unique position to understand the dimensions 
of the problem from first-hand experience. The article presented is 
based upon the remarks made by Superintendent Clish at the an- 
nual meeting of the California Association of Independent Schools, 
June 25, 1953, at Thacher School, Ojai, California. 





At the outset may I state that I in no way consider the independent 
schools as competitors of the public schools. Rather do I believe that all 
schools which offer a sound program of education for their students are 
in reality partners in this great emerging design of education in America. 

Neither do I agree with the eminent educator and, incidentally, a good 
friend of mine, who stated that there is divisiveness in the continued 
existence of private or independent schools on the secondary level. In the 
existence of the public secondary school, the independent nonsectarian 
school and the church-sponsored school, there is a diversity, the outcomes 
of which are, in many cases and can be in most, wholesome. From a feeling 
of mutual respect of each of these systems for the others there can come 
from this diversity a unity which will promote the over-all welfare of 
education in America. 

As I develop what I shall call, “Areas of Co-operation” I shall try to 
discuss evidences of actual existing co-operation and possibilities of future 
co-operation. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY PROGRAM 


No thinking person wili disagree with the statement that no matter 
how well a given secondary school may at the present time be offering a 
college preparatory program, there is and always will be room for improve- 
ment. To deny otherwise implies stagnation and retrogression. The com- 
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prehensive public secondary school offers a college preparatory program 
as one of several programs which it must offer to meet the interests, needs, 
and abilities of the wide variety of students attending the school and thus 
serve the needs of the community’s children. 

Most independent secondary schools specialize in college preparation. 
Because of this specialization and the smaller classes which they are gen- 
erally able to have, they are able to meet on a more nearly individual basis 
the needs of their students. They should thus be able to differentiate in 
their offerings and in their standards between the average or slightly 
better than average student and the superior student. 

The most tragic waste evident today in all three types of schools men- 
tioned earlier is the failure to challenge students of very superior ability 
to the point that they work somewhere near their potential capacities. As 
a result, at a time in history when the well-developed intellect of the superior 
student is most necessary in helping to solve national and world problems, 
we are, in too many cases, approaching a dead level of mediocrity. If you 
differ strongly with me upon this point, and I grant your right to do so, 
please remember that I am merely trying to bring into bold relief a situa- 
tion and condition which besets all of us and one which I believe can be 
met and overcome only through the existence of the co-operative spirit 
for which I plead as we work together upon common problems. 

A college preparatory program which does not interest and challenge 
the most able student whether that program be offered in a public or an 
independent secondary school, is encouraging disinterest upon the part 
of the students and habits of laziness. At the same time, such a program 
forces colleges and universities to offer survey or review courses which 
in no way advance the depth of knowledge of the most able students. Such 
courses on the college level are a sheer waste of time for the most able 
students and undoubtedly cause a loss of interest and perhaps severance 
of some of these students from college. There is no excuse for the low 
grade college preparatory program to exist. Here is an area in which 
both the independent and public secondary schools could co-operate to their 
mutual benefit. Granting that we should do everything we can by way of 
developing programs to meet the needs of all students including those of 
lesser potentialities, it can be truly said that in America we are by and 
large doing far more in our programs of education for the less mentally 
able than for the superior students. One would not ask that less be done 
for the students of limited capacity but rather that in the true spirit of 
democracy we also meet the needs and challenge the abilities of our superior 
students. : 

On this point may I illustrate an example of excellent co-operation 
which I have received from the independent schools offering college pre- 
paratory programs. This is a repetition of the same fine co-operation 
which I received seven years ago from the independent schools in the 
eastern part of the United States. 

It was felt necessary that we critically review our own college pre- 
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paratory programs in a residential community in which most students 
attended the public schools. First of all, we secured a list of the colleges 
which our students graduating from the public high schools had entered 
over the last several years. At the same time, we requested and were sent 
graciously the catalogs and program of studies of a large number of the 
outstanding eastern independent schools for both boys and girls. At 
the same time we studied upon the basis of the catalogs of the colleges 
attended, what appeared to be their entrance requirements. Our existing 
programs for college preparation were reviewed in the light of the en- 
trance requirements of these various colleges. After this was done, and 
any notations necessary were made, our programs were then compared 
with those of the best preparatory schools. In the light of the help re- 
ceived from these comparisons, a suggested college preparatory program 
was developed for each of the colleges which our students had entered. 
These were then sent to the director of admissions of each of the colleges 
with the request that he review them and make suggestions. 

When these were returned and studied, it appeared that the colleges 
fell into three groups. It was then easy to advise parents if their child 
had the ability to profit from attendance at college and they wished him 
to attend a given college, what recommended program he should follow 
during his preparatory years. These programs were not as hard and fast 
and restricted as they might seem, nor were they regarded as panaceas 
for some of the ills besetting college preparatory work. It was possible, 
because of the co-operation of the independent schools, to evaluate our 
own programs and to improve them. These recommended patterns, which 
still allowed some room for courses in the arts area, were of great assist- 
ance to both parents and students. 

It should be possible, too, for public schools and independent schools, 
working co-operatively to integrate more of the work of the upper two 
preparatory years and the lower two college years so that able students 
may, to the degree it is advisable, cover some of their earlier college work 
while still in the preparatory school. I know through personal experience 
of one large eastern university which gave its students placement tests 
as they entered the university and in the language arts area advanced some 
of these entering students to sophomore groups, feeling that to enroll them 
in freshman classes would, upon the basis of their placement tests, con- 
stitute a waste. 

What we must learn by working together is to provide richer edu- 
cational experiences during the preparatory years for our most superior 
students and where it seems advisable working co-operatively with the 
colleges, to accelerate the process of developing depth in education. 


EXPECTATIONS OF CITIZENS 


Let us consider what the mine-run thinking citizen expects of our 
schools. First of all, I believe he expects us to develop upon the part of 
our students sound citizenship. Among the many elements included in 
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this term are a knowledge of the history and development of his country, 
an appreciation of the privilege that is his in being an American, ‘along 
with a realization that he has definite responsibilities to protect and ad- 
vance the welfare of his country. Our beloved country has grown strong 
and great because of the contributions made by all groups which constitute 
our population. Our students must understand that their country has 
grown strong and great also because of our American system of private 
enterprise which is a competitive system with due regard for social wel- 
fare. For this reason, the mine-run, thinking citizen does not expect 
that our students shall have held up to ridicule those forces in our way 
of life which have made our country strong and great. If this is so, there 
can be no place on the teaching staff in either public or independent schools 
for a real communist or a fellow traveler. This does not mean, however, 
and here we must be careful that our students understand it, that there 
is not room within our American way for individuals to hold opinions 
which differ from the opinions of the majority so long as these opinions 
are not subversive to the welfa . of our country. 

Our students too must be taught that fellow citizens who are loyal 
have a right to hold opinions which differ from our own without having 
to be labeled by some undesirable term. 

The mine-run citizens also expect both our public and independent 
schools to realize that abilities are widely distributed among all groups 
and are not localized purely among those who are the most economically 
favored. 

Independent schools in the eastern part of the country have realized 
this and through scholarship opportunities have enabled superior students 
with the right character traits to attend. This has undoubtedly brought 
about a healthier situation in these schools. I do not know to what extent 
a procedure of this sort is followed in our own area. If it is not, then I 
believe this is one problem to which those of you from the independent 
schools should and must apply yourselves. 

When this is done, it again calls for co-operation upon the part of the 
public and the independent schools. I do not agree with those of my group 
in the public schools who feel that we should do nothing to help and per- 
haps do everything to handicap the independent school as it seeks able 
students to receive scholarships. 

Interested parents expect our programs in both types of schools to 
meet the needs of their children irrespective of their capacities or future 
occupational interests. In the case of college preparatory programs, they 
expect their boys and girls to be prepared for the next steps on the edu- 
cational ladder, to be helped to develop sound citizenship, a sound system 
of values and to be given a program which makes of them ultimately 
liberally educated ladies and gentlemen. As educators worthy of the name, 
all of us should seek for our college preparatory students who are able 
to profit from attendance at college, a liberal education, an education which 
makes them free, happy, and socially worth-while citizens. In reality, 
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there is, to my way of thinking, no great difference among the objectives 
of the three mentioned groups. For some students, under certain special 
conditions, the independent school may be the best educational situation. 
Any educator, be he in an independent or public school who is concerned 
about the welfare of the individual, must, in advising parents as to place- 
ment, consider which situation offers the better opportunity for a given 
student to develop to the fullest his potentialities. 


FREEDOM TO EXPERIMENT 


Because the independent school is freer to experiment generally than 
is the public school, it can try out many things and upon the basis of a 
report of these experiments help the public schools as they re-evaluate 
their programs. In this area, I am thinking of a comparison which might 
be made of experiences in following specific patterns as over against a 
program of general education during certain of the college preparatory 
years. 

In some sections, public schools are not as free as they might like to 
be in the matter of textbook selection. In the small independent school, 
it should be quite possible for the individual faculty member or group of 
faculty members within a given area to choose the text to be used. A dif- 
ferent procedure has to be followed in the large public school system. In 
the final analysis, however, the selection of textbooks must, through what- 
ever procedure is followed, rest largely with the teachers of the subjects. 
They are the ones who must make out the tests, must either plan their 
course or adaptations within a course established to guide them in order 
to meet the needs of their students. 

Before I leave this matter of textbooks, I would remind you that all 
of us either in public or independent schools have cause for concern about 
some of the attacks being made upon textbooks. Some of my fellow 
educators within the independent schools in my cwn community appre- 
ciate fully what I mean upon this point. There are those today, unfor- 
tunately, who hold that the ideas presented within a textbook, if they 
differ one iota from the ideas held by certain individuals even though 
these ideas are not subversive, cause the textbook to be cited as sub- 
versive. We must and we shall see to it that our way of life is not de- 
stroyed. However, in protecting ourselves against an enemy from with- 
out, we must indeed be careful that we do not lose, because of forces 
within our own midst, some of our most precious liberties. 

In making this point, I want it definitely understood that I am un- 
alterably opposed to anything that is subversive to the welfare of our 
beloved country. At the same time, I would re-emphasize that we can 
fight ideas only with better ideas and that we cannot educate our students 
to think upon the basis of facts if we attempt to withhold facts from them. 
For instance, I do not believe that because a textbook may have within 
it a picture of the Kremlin which was perhaps put there when Russia was 
supposed to be our ally that such a textbook is subversive. On this entire 
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matter of textbooks I am firmly of the opinion that both the independent 
and public schools can co-operate most effectively by standing shoulder 
to shoulder in meeting this issue. 

In the matter of development of courses of study, and course sequences, 
the independent schools are much better able than the public schools to 
try out new ideas and in the light of their experiences to help the public 
schools as they revise and develop their courses. The independent school 
has been a part of our national scene from the very beginning, particu- 
larly in the eastern part of the country. As a product of the public schools 
and one who is loyally devoted to them, I shall always do everything 
within my power to preserve and advance public education. At the same 
time, I shall fight for the right of the independent school to exist. I believe 
most strongly in our competitive system and am satisfied that good schools 
of both types will continue to receive, as they should, deserved support 
from those interested in them. 


TEACHER SELECTION 


The independent school is infinitely freer than is the public school 
in its selection of teachers. More than once I have had come to my office, 
seeking to enter the teaching profession, a person who impressed me as 
having a fine teaching personality, excellent academic preparation, and a 
fine character and yet who, unfortunately, from my point of view and 
that of the candidate, lacked certain units in professional education. I 
am not belittling professional preparation for teaching. However, I do 


believe that the independent school has been able to accept teachers of the 
caliber mentioned and to help them grow in ability in teaching while they 
are also taking certain professional preparation. Some of my friends in 
the independent schools who are here today can recall that upon occasions 
I have recommended to them such individuals who impressed me as being 
very outstanding. 


CREDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In the matter of state credentials for teaching, I believe that many 
of the requirements have had a positive effect. By the same token, I have 
questioned at times a type of credential which will allow an administrator 
to place a teacher in the position of teaching any subject which he dares 
to attempt even though he may not have depth in preparation in that 
subject area. At the same time, a negative aspect of the state credential 
requirement is evident when a would-be teacher with excellent academic 
preparation in a given subject area is denied the right to a credential to 
teach because he has not had certain professional courses even though he 
has that which I believe the ideal teacher of any subject should have, 
namely, depth of mastery in the subject area he is to teach. 

In the independent residence school in the small classes and particu- 
larly in the boarding school, the close relationship which can exist between 
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a teacher and his students brings about some of the finest counseling and 
guidance. Much of this can be given in an informal fashion, because 
of the intimate knowledge which the teacher possesses of his students and 
the close relationships which exist. 


GRADING AND TESTING 


An-area in which I believe both independent and public schools can 
profit from co-operative study and exchange of ideas is that of evaluation 
and grading, including reporting to parents upon a student’s progress. 
If we are strictly honest with ourselves, we might well admit that even 
though we do our very best in the matter of grading students, our grades 
are still unreliable. 

Recently, I received a series of complaints from parents about the 
grades which their children had received in one of the science subjects. 
Upon investigating, I found that for the first half year each student had 
received an “A” average. During the second semester, however, with 
its three marking periods, each student had received two “B’s” and one 
“C.” Because of the order in which these marks were received and they 
were not the same in each case, two of the students ended the term with a 
“B” average while the third received a “C.” This was naturally puzzling 
to the parents to say nothing of the way it affected the superintendent. 

Investigation showed that there was no school-wide understanding as 
to the grading of students and that the instructor concerned considered 
himself so infallible in his system of grading that when a student received, 
as he said, 3.999 when an average of four was required for a “B,”’ he 
could not hope to, nor would he ever, receive a “B.” 

We must see to it that failure upon the part of students who are put- 
ting forth honest effort is prevented. You, in the independent schools 
must do this if you are to keep satisfied customers. Perhaps you have 
learned how to be sure that parents always know sufficiently ahead of time 
that a student is in danger of receiving a lower grade in order that pre- 
ventative steps may be taken. If you have, those of us in public education 
need your co-operation and help. 

Another area in which we can be mutually helpful is the exchange of 
student transcripts when students transfer from one school to the other 
be it independent or public. Everything that is known by a given school 
which a student has attended should be made available to the school to 
which he transfers. Doing this may enzble the next school to prevent a 
recurrence of something that happened in the former and thus better serve 
the student. 


STATE REGULATION 


For a moment I should like to consider with you the matter of state 
regulation of independent schools. About a year ago, some of my very 
good friends in public education proposed that the independent schools 
should be forced to meet the same standards as those met by the public 
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schools. If they had in mind safety factors and the moral welfare of the 
students only, I could go along with them. If, however, they planned to 
force upon the independent schools state credentialing of their teachers, 
required courses following a prescribed sequence, and other matters of 
state regulation, I would differ with them. 

The public schools in California have the first call upon state funds, 
as I believe they should. However, it is possible through regulations to 
destroy. Good independent schools may have occasionally or even fre- 
quently to make certain adaptations which do not jeopardize the educa- 
tional welfare of students in order to exist within the prescribed budgetary 
limitations. 

Adding to their burden on this score through state regulation could 
force them out of existence. There is a place for the independent school 
for parents who wish to avail themselves of it for their children, to exist 
alongside the public school. If the independent school cannot and does 
not do a satisfactory job, parents will not by and large send their children 
to it. 

The attitude which I believe the public school should take is to work 
to make its program so worthwhile and effective that as many parents 
as possible will want to avail themselves of it and its offerings. Nothing 
is ever gained, in my opinion by attempting to tear down unfairly one’s 
competitor. 

There are parents who for reasons of their own elect to send their 
children to an independent school realizing that at the same time they 
must, as they should, contribute their share as citizens toward the support 
of the public schools. Why should these parents, good citizens as they 
are, be forced to carry a further burden by having regulations put into 
effect which will add to the burden of their support of the independent 
school to which they elect to send their children. 

Those of us who believe in our American system of private enter- 
prise, which is a competitive system, should not want to force the inde- 
pendent school, to which some parents wish to send their children, out of 
business. I say this despite my wholehearted devotion to public educa- 
tion but must in conscience, because of my belief in our American system, 
welcome competition even in the area of education. 


CO-OPERATION. 


I believe we should approach educational problems in both the public 
and independent schools from the point of view that we have much to 
learn from one another and that by co-operating we can advance the 
welfare of education in America, which advancement is so necessary to 
the continued existence of our own way of life in this present-day world. 
Together we can learn much and should apply ourselves to finding out how 
to improve articulation between the elementary and secondary schools, 
between the secondary schools and colleges, as well as the graduate schools, 
so that we may eliminate wasteful effort, prevent a loss of interest or 
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discouragement upon the part of our most able students and raise the 
educational level of the mass of our citizens. We can learn better through 
working closely together how to care for the needs of these superior 
students. 

I will not at this time go into all subject areas in which there is room 
for improvement. Just in passing may I mention in the English area, 
growth in power to express one’s thoughts and ideas orally and in writ- 
ing and appreciation and enjoyment of the finest in literature. In the 
field of science, there is need to reconsider the sequential course offerings 
with changed emphasis, because of recent and continuing scientific de- 
velopment. 

In all of our work with our students, whether we be privileged to 
serve in the independent or the public schools, we must always consider 
the work we are doing as individuals in relation to the contribution it 
makes to the well-rounded personality and the production of a liberally 
educated individual. 

The independent school can learn much from the public school by 
way of adaption to the needs of students of varying capacities, the de- 
velopment of a sound program of public relations about the utilization of 
community resources, working with individuals and groups of differing 
interests and capacities so that the students in the independent schools 
are not reared in an educational cocoon which ill prepares them for living 
with all groups as mature adults in a dynamic society. Public schools 


which are truly called the cornerstone of our American way of life, the 
bulwark of our democracy, will continue to exist and prosper. By the 
same token, the independent school which exists to meet the needs and 
desires of parents for their children will and should also continue to exist 
and prosper. By working co-operatively, we can prove that unity and 
strength may well be developed through educational diversity. 





AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL MEETING 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, APRIL 11-15, 1954 


Guidance workers in secondary schools will be interested in the 1954 national convention 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association under the theme: “Guidance in a 
Free World.” Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York. Registration 
forms may be secured from Registration Chairman, APGA Convention, 1685 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo 7, New York. 





A Follow-up Program for Beginning Teachers 


By CHARLES WILLIAM SAALE 


Contrat Washington College of Edu- 
cation has initiated a “Follow-up Pro- 
gram” for its beginning teachers. The 
Division of Education and Psychology 
is responsible for the planning, the ex- 
ecuting, and the appraisal of this pro- 
gram, all of which is consummated on 
a group basis involving faculty members 
of the various academic areas and sev- 
eral administrative personnel. The col- 
lege recognizes that it has a professional 
responsibility for selection, guidance, 
and preservice preparation for its stu- 
dents entering the teaching profession, 
and then for offering on-the-job guid- 
ance and assistance for its graduates 
who enter teaching. This follow-up 
work parallels the philosophy of the 
General Certificate Program prescribed 
by the Washington State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The follow-up program has been or- 
ganized on such a basis as to give pref- 
erence to co-operative action on the part 
of the beginning teacher, the school sys- 
tem, and the college. Professional ad- 
vantages are more evident to the parties 
involved when this co-operative spirit 
is maintained and, too, important op- 
portunities are afforded for future pro- 
fessional growth and development. 
Communication in the form of a letter 
is sent to the superintendent, to the 
principal, and to the beginning teacher 
which specifies a designated date on 
which a college representative or repre- 
sentatives will visit their school system. 
The purpose for the visitation is made 
clear in the letter; this purpose is to 
discuss in a three-way conference cer- 
tain factors contributing to the success 
of the beginning teacher. The factors 
generally suggested in the letter and 





e The college is obligated to follow its 
students after graduation to determine the 
effectiveness of the training program of- 
fered on the campus. How one college 
has attempted to fulfill this obligation is 
the subject of a report by Dr. Saale. 
Charles William Saale is Chairman, 
Division of Education and Psychology, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington. He served in 
the U.S. Navy during World War II, prior 
to which he was a teacher and adminis- 
trator in public schools in the Middle West. 
Dr. Saale received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the State University of Iowa in 1947. 





which normally evoke superior discus- 
sions during the conference include: 


1. Adequacy of Preparation of the Begin- 
ning Teacher in Relationship to His As- 
signment 

. Induction Procedures Used to Orient 
the Beginning Teacher to the Philosophy 
and the Program of the School System 

. Adjustment of the Beginning Teacher to 
Classroom Teaching and to the Com- 
munity 

. Arrangements Made to Acquaint the 
Beginning Teacher with Available In- 
structional Materials 

. Types of Supervision, such as Confer- 
ences, Classroom Visitations, Observa- 
tions of Demonstration Lessons Which 
Have Been Effective with the Beginning 
Teacher 

. Opportunities Provided for the Begin- 
ning Teacher to Study the Cumulative 
Records of His Pupils 

. Procedures Followed by the Beginning 
Teacher to Improve His Competencies 
and Remove His Incompetencies 

. Suggestions for Improvement of the 
Teacher-Education Program at the Col- 
lege Level 

. Ways in Which the College Might As- 
sist the Beginning Teacher and the 
School System 


The above factors are only sugges- 
tive ; in some cases factors may be var- 
ied in relation to the beginning teacher 
and to the school district. Others might 
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originate during the conference. But 
the listing of the factors for discussion 
eliminates worry and enhances stability 
and security to the entire program. 

A Progress Report has been orga- 
nized which is used as an integral part 
of the discussion during the conference 
involving the beginning teacher, the 
school district, and the college. This 
Report is organized on such a basis as 
to elicit responses to “open-end” ques- 
tions. These discussions are in the main 
three-way conferences so that the per- 
sons involved might be appraised of the 
successes and the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the beginning teacher, and at 
the same time maintain rapport. It is 
during this conference that numerous 
constructive suggestions are elicited. 
Hence, here occurs the greatest oppor- 
tunity for future professional growth 
and development. Too, action for fu- 
ture needs is apparent. In the majority 
of cases there is an opportunity to ob- 
serve the beginning teacher in a teach- 
ing situation, and to observe his teach- 
ing environment. 

Many of the recommendations and 
implications which come about as the 
result of the follow-up program are 
beneficial to the beginning teacher, to 
the school district, and to the college. 
In consequence there is an opportunity 
to develop a more effective program for 
the children of the state. Some of the 
implications inherent for each of the 
groups concerned include : 


A. Implications for the Beginning 
Teachers 


: 


1. Tie public schools welcome the begin- 
ning teacher to their districts ; the col- 
lege is enthusiastic about the high de- 
gree of successfulness of its graduates. 


. Beginning teachers need not possess a 
degree of hesitancy about approaching 
their respective administrators for help. 
Administrators are anxious to give 
utmost co-operative effort toward the 
complete adjustment of the new teach- 
er to his classroom teaching and to his 
community. 
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3. Beginning teachers need to realize that 
everyone makes mistakes, and these 
mistakes are signposts of needs. 

. The beginning teacher might well keep 
a cumulative anecdotal record of his 
experiences during the initial year of 
teaching. 


. In those areas where the beginning 
teacher feels his preparation is not ade- 
quate to handle his assignment to a 
high degree of success, he should take 
the initiative immediately to remove 
this inadequacy. He may do one or 
more of the following: professional 
reading; enroll in extension or cor- 
respondence courses; join study 
groups; ask to visit the teaching of 
experienced classroom teachers; pur- 
use teaching manuals and teaching 
guides; write the college for assist- 
ance; continue to collect materials for 
a professional library. 


. Beginning teachers might well give 
more consideration toward taking 
membership in their local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 
These organizations represent their 
professional interests in matters of 
security, tenure, promotion, salary in- 
crements, improving their working 
conditions, etc. 


. Beginning teachers might well start 
planning their fifth and subsequent 
years of graduate study in accordance 
with their needs during the initial year. 


. Beginning teachers might well consider 
how instruction might be improved for 
a group of pupils who vary from five to 
seven grades in abilities, vary in their 
home backgrounds, in their nationali- 
ties, in their races, in their aspirations 
and interests. 


. Beginning teachers might well give 
consideration toward taking more pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences at the 
graduate level; particularly if they 
have encountered some difficulty dur- 
ing their initial year of teaching. 

. Beginning teachers should be more 
cognizant of their contributions to so- 
ciety; they are molding the minds of 
the future citizens who will soon as- 
sume leadership positions. Their high 
ideals need to be maintained. 


B. Implications for the School Districts 


1. The beginning teachers and the college 
appreciate the friendly and co-operative 
spirit with which the administrators 
have participated in the follow-up pro- 
gram. 


. School districts might well provide an 
orientation program for the induction 
of beginning teachers which clarify the 
philosophy of the school district, the 
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philosophy of the community, the avail- 
ability of assistants or special service 
personnel to whom the beginning teach- 
er might go for assistance and guid- 
ance. This induction program should 
not terminate at the completion of a 
preschool workshop or meeting set for 
this purpose prior to the opening of 
school, but should continue throughout 
the entire initial and subsequent years. 
Induction programs should normally 
lead into inservice programs. Increas- 
ing standards of preservice do not 
necessarily lessen the need for con- 
tinued inservice education. With ever- 
changing conditions, only continued 
study and growth in service will pro- 
vide teachers adequately trained to 
meet the task at hand. This need for 
inservice is not due to the ineffective 
preservice education of beginning 
teachers, but to the fact that we are 
continually facing new problems. 


. Beginning teachers have expressed an 
interest in obtaining help from other 
teachers and supervisors. Of special 
interest to the beginning teacher, are 
opportunities to observe experienced 
teachers in actual teaching situations. 
The beginning teacher is reluctant to 
approach his principal for help. 


. Schools might well begin certain in- 
duction activities as soon as the con- 
tract is signed and returned by the 
beginning teacher. Such activities 
could include welcome letters by the 
superintendent, the principal, the presi- 
dent of classroom organization, the 
president of the local professional or- 
ganization, the president or presidents 
of several local banks, the presidents 
of the various civic clubs, etc. Activi- 
ties of this nature make the beginning 
teacher feel that he is wanted and will 
enhance his feeling of belonging to the 
school district and the community when 
he arrives for duty. The beginning 
teacher might be invited to visit the 
school district if that has not been done 
previously. 


. Administrators, namely the principal, 
will need to assist the beginning teacher 
in becoming acquainted with pupil 
personalities and review the cumulative 
guidance folders in order to attain a 
broad perspective of the needs, in- 
terests, and differences of the pupils. 
Opportunities should be available to 
discuss these folders with the previous 
teacher. 


. Administrators have a need to clarify 
the curriculum content which is pre- 
scribed at the academic level at which 
the beginning teacher is assigned. 
Equally important is knowledge of the 
instructional materials and resources 


available to successfully and compe- 
tently carry out this assignment. 


. Administrators, especially principals, 


might well discuss good disciplinary 
practices with the new teacher. In gen- 
eral most beginning teachers encounter 
some difficulty with discipline because 
they have been too lenient with the 
pupils at the start of the year ; too, they 
realize when this has happened it takes 
some time to establish adequate rapport 
again. 


. Administrators, either supervisors or 


principals, should probably schedule 
some form of continuous classroom 
visits, observations, and evaluations of 
the beginning teacher’s work in the 
classroom. Re-employment for the sec- 
ond year is generally predicated upon 
the proficiency during the initial year. 
Specialists might be brought in to as- 
sist the beginning teacher if he is en- 
countering difficulty. In those cases 
where there are no specialists avail- 
able, college personnel might well be 
invited to offer assistance. Supervisors 
and principals should approach this 
supervision upon sound educational 
theory and practice growing out of 
wise psychology, philosophy, and or- 
dinary experience. Good supervision 
is democratic and is known by the re- 
sults it secures. 


. Administrators might well direct their 


attention to improved procedures for 
evaluating the competency of the 
beginning teacher. Research studies 
show low reliability coefficients on 
items of rating scales. Undesirable at- 
titudes are likely to develop when rat- 
ing scales are checked by the admini- 
strator without extending this knowl- 
edge to the beginning teacher. The 
beginning teacher in his student-teach- 
ing experience has grown accustomed 
to open verbal evaluations with his 
critic teacher and supervisor. 


. Administrators might well give more 


attention to the preservice phase of 
preparation of the prospective teacher. 
Most commonly the prospective teach- 
er has advanced through a program of 
general education, broad areas of con- 
centration, and professional education. 
The trend of professional thinking is 
toward greater emphasis on general ed- 
ucation and toward specialization in 
broad fields. Attention might well be 
given to the level of student teaching 
experience; his scholarship in profes- 
sional courses; his scholarship in his 
concentration of the broad areas; and 
his behavior record. 


i Administrators might well give atten- 
tion toward improved teacher selection 
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procedures. The use of oral questions 
in the interview to elicit responses to 
certain factors not covered in written 
materials in the credentials. The use 
of the group interview technique in in- 
terviewing the prospective candidate. 
The use of teacher committees to 
screen applications and to assist in con- 
ducting initial interviews. Attempts to 
see the prospective teacher in class- 
room work ; to ascertain his philosophy 
and educational outlook, ambition and 
future plans. 


. Placement of the beginning teacher 


should be more closely allied to his 
level of preparation; to his level of 
student-teaching experiences, and to 
the aspiration of the teacher himself. 
Beginning teachers who have prepared 
for a special technical area at the sec- 
ondary level find themselves embar- 
rassed in their inability to handle the 
learning skills at the lower intermediate 
grade level. Such cases will tend to 
lower the respect for the profession 
and at the same time do an injustice to 
any certification program. Where the 
law of supply and demand causes 
wrong assignments, immediate steps 
ought to be taken to organize an in- 
service program to protect the welfare 
of the boys and girls. 


. Schools might well encourage board 


members to include a sum of money in 
the budget for a professional library. 


. Administrators might well give some 


thought toward increasing opportuni- 
ties for aging teachers to become 
members of social and civic groups. 


C. Implications for the College 
1. 


The public schools and the beginning 
teachers welcome this service by the 
college. 


. The follow-up program is very effec- 


tive in establishing a sound teacher 
education philosophy for college per- 
sonnel. Consequently most of the fac- 
ulty should participate. 


. The program serves as an excellent 


stimulation for a complete analysis and 
improvement of the Teacher- Education 
Program at the college. Work con- 
ferences might well be stimulated to 
study such programs. 


. The follow-up work serves as an aid 


for more careful selection of content 
in the professional courses to meet the 
needs of classroom teachers. 


. Evaluation and supervision procedures 


during the interim of student teaching 
might well be improved. Assignment 
of a grade for a student might more 
readily become an index of perform- 


ance during the first year of teaching. 

Ro-aeuonmant is based upon the suc- 
cess of the beginning teacher rather 
than upon the mark in student teaching. 
Too, the college might well interpret 
to the prospective employer what is 
meant by the mark designated in stu- 
dent teaching. 


. The follow-up work indicates that se- 


lection of prospective teachers should 
be a continuous process after the stu- 
dent enters college and should be 
closely allied with guidance, with the 
critical points coming at the period of 
admission for student teaching and at 
the period of final recommendation for 
certification. This is an obligation to 
the state. The department of public 
instruction in any state exists to main- 
tain and raise the quality of teaching 
in its schools. It sets standards for 
certification and issues them on terms 
of these purposes. Hence, the college 
becomes an instrument of that branch 
of the state government when it ap- 
proves the student for receiving a 
teaching certificate. Because of this 
tremendous responsibility, possibly 
more college personnel should be in- 
volved in making this recommendation. 
The qualitative as well as the quanti- 
tative aspects should be considered in 
this approval. 


. The program tends to substantiate the 


trend away from majoring in pure 
subject majors and minors and toward 
the trend of broad fields of specializa- 
tion, accompanied by an understanding 
of child growth and development and 
its relationship to curricular approach- 
es and to learning itself. 


. The program points out the need for 


more thoroughgoing information to be 
included in the placement credentials. 
The administrators will appreciate 
more information. 


. The follow-up work affirms the trend 


of lengthening and expanding the stu- 
dent-teaching period and experiences 
provided therein. Opportunities should 
be provided for students to participate 
in “September Experiences.” More 
off-campus schools should be brought 
into the student-teaching program; 
campus laboratory schools might well 
give their attention toward becoming 
a center basically for participating, ob- 
servation, demonstration, and applying 
new research techniques for child 
growth and development. There is a 
great need of expanding these above- 
named experiences for all prospective 
teachers at all levels. 


. Supervision of student teachers should 


be provided for by general supervisors 
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rather than subject-matter or grade- 
level specialists. Although, general 
supervisors should be encouraged to 
consult subject-matter specialists and 
grade-level specialists if assistance is 
needed. Student teaching should com- 
prise the student's full load. 


. The college might well give considera- 
tion toward offering student teaching 
to the fifth or graduate level, especially 
for those beginning teachers who desire 
to teach at a level other than their 
assignment in their first year of teach- 


The advantages which accrue from 
the follow-up program are so bountiful 
that such programs are encouraged and 
recommended to other colleges and uni- 
versities who have a manifest interest 
in the graduates who enter the teaching 
profession. The complete program has 
been so organized that the soliciting of 
responses to the various factors con- 
tributing to the success of the beginning 


ing. teacher may be considered a motivation 
. The college might well give considera- for professional growth and maturation 


tion toward establishing at the gradu- H 
ate level teaching and administrative seals part of the learning ee 


internships in public schools. 





BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford Foundation, has 
published a progress report on four Fund- supported experiments directed at improving 
ory ng sae | between school and college and increasing the efficiency of general education 
at this leve 

Entitled “Bridging the Gap Between School and College,” 
series of evaluation reports planned by the Fund. 

Clarence H. Faust, president of the Fund, emphasized that it was an “interim report 
of progress” and not a report of final conclusions, because three of the four projects are 
still in an early stage. 

In announcing publication of the report, Mr. Faust made the following statement: 

“Leading educators have long been concerned about two closely connected defects of 
the American educational system which undermine quality and impose severe waste. First 
is the poor articulation between units of the system and the resulting lack of clarity as to 
each unit's function in relation to the whole. Second is the lack of sufficient flexibility to 
accommodate the wide differences of ability, interests and maturity that prevail among 
young people of similar age. These defects, though they occur throughout the educational 
system, are most prominent and perhaps most serious in the four-year period comprising 
the eleventh through the fourteenth grades, including the troublesome transition from school 
to collge. Their net result is a dulling of student interest in learning, a downgrading of 
educational results, and a waste of human resources, which is far greater today than before 
the turn of the century when such educators as Dewey and Eliot complained against them.” 


the report is the first in a 





People Worth Meeting—A Biography Unit 


By RICHARD M. BOSSONE 





Teachers of English in the junior and the senior high school should 
find helpful this clear description of how one teacher presented a unit 
of work. Richard M. Bossone taught until June 1953 in the Richmond, 
California, public schools, serving as chairman of the Reading Depart- 
ment of the Portola Junior High School, El Cerrito, California. He 
received his degrees of A.B. and A.M. from the University of Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco State College respectively. 





If the over-all purpose of education is to help students to live more 
abundantly in the immediate present and, at the same time, prepare them- 
selves for successful participation in the activities of adult life, one can see 
the need for a language arts unit which makes a positive contribution to 
the personal development of the adolescent. This biography unit, “People 
Worth Meeting,” attempts to make such a contribution by teaching the 
adolescent to think objectively and to read critically about people in order 
that he may lead a more successful life. 


Introductory Activities 


As an introductory activity to this unit, my eighth grade English stu- 
dents, who are slightly above average in ability, read two chapters, ‘“Under- 
standing Oneself” and “Getting Along with Others,” in the book You’re 
Growing Up.* After reading the two chapters, the class and I discussed the 
ideas which we thought were particularly important, such as: there is always 
a reason for the way a person acts ; our reasons for doing things can often be 
traced to the need we all have for acceptance, affection, and achievement ; to 
have a friend you must be a friend; getting along with others is important 
because we depend on other people for our material and emotional needs. 
The last point was elaborated upon, and the students agreed that, since people 
are important, we shouid do our best to understand them. This discussion 
was followed by my asking the students: “Is there a person or hero you 
admire greatly and would like to meet? If so, what personality traits about 
this person do you admire ?”’ 

To assist the students in describing their favorite personalities, a word 
list for describing human qualities was placed on the board. Using these 
descriptive terms, several students attempted to describe personalities they 
admired, but they soon realized that they lacked sufficient information about 


1 Helen Shacter, Gladys Jenkins, W. Bauer, You’re Growing Up (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1950), pp. 50-170. 
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these people. Recognizing this weakness, the students were more receptive 
to the suggestion that we visit the library in order to familiarize ourselves 
with biographies and common sources of biographical information. (A 
previous unit on library orientation had made clear the difference between 
fiction and nonfiction and explained several methods of using reference 
books.) Browsing through Webster's Biographical Dictionary, Current 
Biography, Who’s Who in America, Junior Book of Authors, and various 
biographies aroused student interest in famous people and brought up such 
questions as: How is a good biography written? What kind of people are 
biographies written about? 

These questions became the subject for discussion in our next class 
meeting. From this discussion we learned that writing the story of a per- 
son’s life is no easy task: the author must often visit towns and localities 
where this person lived, study the person’s correspondence and friendships, 
and familiarize himself with the period of time in which the person lived. 
We further learned that biographies are generally written about outstanding 
personalities whose contributions to society have made our lives better in 
one way or another. In concluding this discussion, I mentioned Clara Bar- 
ton, Thomas Edison, Abraham Lincoln, and Benjamin Franklin, pointing 
out qualities that they had in common which made them outstanding per- 
sonalities and people of value to society. 

At this point the students and I began to work out objectives for this 
unit. After considerable discussion about what we really intended to ac- 
complish, we decided that, as a result of experiences in this unit, the student 
should increasingly: (1) understand some of the characteristics that make 
up an outstanding personality, (2) use models of character as an inspiration 
for self-improvement, (3) read critically and think objectively, and (4) 
enjoy biography as an additional type of reading. 


Developmental Activities 


To help the students to note important characteristics of famous people, 
I read aloud the biographical selection “Nathan Hale” from Paths and 
Pathfinders.? The students were encouraged to comment on characteristics 
that made Nathan Hale a hero of service. When the students began to note 
such characteristics as showing courage when faced with great obstacles 
and thinking of the welfare of something bigger than oneself, I knew that 
they were ready to look for such things in their own reading. 

To assist the students in choosing a book-length biography to read, I 
distributed an annotated bibliography which I had compiled from such 
reading lists as Your Reading* and Book List of Titles for Use in Ado- 
lescent Literature.* During the next few days of free reading, I had a con- 


2 William Gray, Marion Monroe, Mary Arbuthnot, Paths and Pathfinders (New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949), pp. 332-337. 


8 National Council of Teachers of English, Your Reading, Chicago, 1946, pp. 51-55. 


*Dora V. Smith, Book List of Titles for Use in Adolescent Literature, University of 
Minnesota, 1948, pp. 1-36. 
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ference with each student in order to guide him toward a selection that met 
with his reading ability and interest. 

As soon as I felt assured that every student was off to a good start in 
reading a book of his own choice, I asked students to suggest activities which 
would help us achieve our objectives. When I showed the class booklets that 
a seventh grade reading class had made after reading biographies, the stu- 
dents were quite impressed with the contents and the attractively illustrated 
covers; but they felt that they could do better. Therefore, I suggsted that 
each student after reading a biography about his favorite personality under- 
take the making of a booklet as an individual project. Then, bearing in mind 
our objectives, we decided that the following information should be included 
in the booklet: title, author, type of book, setting, summary of plot, study 
of the personality, personal evaluation, and general information. Under 
study of the personality, the student was to describe the person mentally and 
physically ; he was to note how the person used his advantages and overcame 
his handicaps, what his most outstanding characteristics were, what people 
or events may have influenced him, and what he had in common with other 
famous personalities. In the personal evaluation, the student was to explain 
how the book may have helped him to understand himself better. The gen- 
eral information was to be gathered from various reference books. 

After we agreed that this information should be included in the booklet, 
I asked the students to suggest group activities which would help us to 
disseminate information that we would glean from our reading. Several 
students recommended that we elect a display committee to decorate the 
room with pictures, book jackets, and interesting articles about famous 
personalities. Students whose imaginations were strongly influenced by 
television suggested that we organize committees to put on quiz programs, 
such as ‘““What’s My Line,” “Twenty Questions,” “Beat the Clock,” and 
“Who Said That.” Other students who were influenced by Hollywood 
suggested committees that would present pantomines of their favorite per- 
sonalities and dramatic scenes from their lives. These committees were 
immediately labeled “Movie Quick Quiz” and “Into the Past.” The stu- 
dents chose committees, and the class gave way to “buzz” sessions for pur- 
poses of organization. I circulated among the groups to help iron out diffi- 
culties that arose and to remind the students that the committee “reports” 
should be informative as well as entertaining. 

Other activities which were suggested and engaged in were as follows: 
developing an individual vocabulary list; writing character sketches of a 
person one knows and admires; holding book discussions on the order of 
the Book-of-the-Week Club ;° giving oral reports concerning real or imagi- 
nary personal contacts with an outstanding personality ; discussing articles 
that have appeared in leading newspapers and magazines about outstanding 
personalities ; writing a letter to a friend to interest him in a biography ; com- 
paring a real person with one’s favorite fictional character with the idea of 


5 Richard Bossone, “Book-of-the-Week Club,” English Journal, XLII, April, 1953, 
205-207. 
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proving that biography can be as stimulating as fiction; and listening to 
Standard Oil recordings of “Musical Portraits of Famous Americans’”* in 
order to draw inferences about the individual’s personality. The preparation 
and presentation of these activities offered an excellent opportunity for 
meaningful instruction in the language arts skills. 


Culminating Activities 


To help summarize our activities and thinking, we decided on several 
general topics for class discussion: Profiting from Experience (What does 
it mean to make the most of experience? From the lives of characters you 
have read about cite examples to illustrate this.) ; Using One’s Mind (Does 
success in a career require the vigorous use of one’s mind?) ; The Impor- 
tance of Books (Did books play an important part in the life of the char- 
acter you studied? Can you imagine what advice this personality would 
give you about the value of reading ?). 

Other activities used to culminate this unit were: students listed desir- 
able personality traits found in the people studied and wrote compositions 
about assets to develop and handicaps to overcome in order to improve their 
own personalities ; students discussed orally how this unit helped them to 
think more objectively about people and why they felt biography was now 
an enjoyable form of reading ; students wrote compositions about incidents 
in which knowledge gained from this unit led to success. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation for this unit was a continual process. I rated each stu- 
dent at the time he was engaged in using the language arts skills and at the 
time he was participating in group activities. Students also submitted writ- 
ten evaluations of each class activity. I was pleased to note that most criti- 
cism was constructive and did a great deal to assist me in pupil evaluations. 
After the class and I, with the aid of the English Language Arts,’ de- 
veloped criteria for the ideal speaker, listener, reader, and writer, the stu- 
dents were asked to consider these criteria carefully and to write about their 
progress in these skills. To evaluate the students’ knowledge of famous 
personalities, I used a matching test to which each student had contributed 
two items about the personality he had studied. The development of ideals 
and attitudes and the accomplishment of our objectives were evaluated sub- 
jectively ; each student was asked to consider the following questions in a 
written evaluation: Do you understand more fully what characteristics 
make up an outstanding personality? Do you have a greater appreciation 
for people who have contributed to society? Do you have a greater interest 
in your own character development? Can you read more critically and think 
more objectively about people? Do you show an increased interest in read- 
ing books in which character is more important than action ? 


6 Educational Service, Standard Oil Company, San Francisco, California. 
7 Commission on the English Curriculum, The English Language Arts (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), pp. 437-439. 
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Conclusion 


The students’ evaluations confirmed not only the success of this unit 
but also the assumption that language arts and personal development are 
inseparable and that these matters therefore should be taught together. In 
teaching this language arts unit as an experience, the teacher offers the ado- 
lescent the opportunity for interaction between the work and himself. Such 
a unit becomes an experience to be lived through and an experience to be 
reflected upon. Such a unit offers the growing student an opportunity to 
clarify and reorder ideas and attitudes. In short, such a unit offers a lan- 
guage arts experience as a setting for rationality to assist the student in 
translating insight and understanding into intelligent ways of dealing with 
present and future situations. 





CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


The Conservation Education Association was organized at Purdue University Septem- 
ber 18, 1953 as a national professional group to promote conservation education. It supersedes 
the National Committee on Policies in Conservation Education which was dissolved, ac- 
cording to the new President, Dr. A. G. Peterson, President of the Eastern Montana College 
of Education. 

Other officers of the Association are Dr. Howard Michaud of Purdue University as 
Vice-President, Dr. Richard L. Weaver of the University of Michigan as Secretary and Mr. 
William Voight, Executive Director of the Izaak Walton League as Treasurer. 

The following standing committees were organized: Public Relations, Bert D. Robin- 
son, U.S. Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D.C., chairman; Program, Edward F. 
Dolder of California Department of Natural Resources, Sacramento, chairman; Budget and 
Finance, Dr. Howard Michaud of Purdue University, chairman; Membership, Byron Ash- 
baugh of Maryland Department of Research and Education, chairman; State Co-operation, 
Dr. Richard L. Weaver of the University of Michigan, chairman. State representatives will 
be appointed for each state. 

The 2d Annual Meeting and Workshop is scheduled for Laramie, Wyoming, the fourth 
week of August, 1954, with Teacher Training in Conservation as the major emphasis. 

Charter membership will be available until September 1, 1954. Active membership will 
be $5.00 per year, organization membership will be $10.00 per year. Sustaining membership 
of $50.00 and contributing memberships of $100.00 will be available for groups desiring to 
assist financially in the new program. Applications for membership may be made to Dr. 
Richard L. Weaver, Secretary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Symposium 


The Future of Adult Education in California 





During the recent session of the state Legislature, adult education in 
California was subjected to critical scrutiny. At times it appeared that 
the strong program of state support for which the adult program in 
California is noted might be seriously curtailed because of discovered 
abuses in some localities. It seems particularly appropriate at this time 
for the adult educators to present a symposium in the JouRNAL on The 
Future of Adult Education. Adult educators need the sympathetic 
understanding of secondary school teachers and administrators with 
whom they frequently share buildings and classrooms and with whom 
they should work closely in planning a total educational program for 
the community. 

Special recognition ts given to the co-ordinator of the symposium 
Abbott Kaplan, formerly Director of Adult Education of the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Public Schools. He is now Assistant Director 
of University Extension and Associate Director of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles. Also 
contributing to the planning of the symposium were E. D. Goldman, 
Co-ordinator of Adult Education, San Francisco Public Schools, Ray 
P. Ruppel, Director of Adult Education, Palo Alto Public Schools, and 
John M. Bowersox, President of the California Association of Adult 
Education. Administrators. 

Editor 





The Future of Adult Education 
in California 


By ABBOTT KAPLAN 


The growth of public adult education in California in the past twenty 
years has been little short of extraordinary. Its present rate of development 
will probably continue for some time to come. Whether its quality will im- 
prove at a similar rate and whether it will more nearly achieve its objectives 
in the future than in the past will depend to a large degree upon the thought- 
fulness, insight and planning of the professional adult educators and the 
continuing interest and support of California citizens. This symposium 
deals with some of the major areas or problems affecting the future develop- 
ment of adult education in this state. This article is by way of general in- 
troduction. My colleagues deal with some of the problem areas in greater 
detail. 
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WuHuerE ARE WE Now? 


Before examining some of the problems confronting adult education 
in California today and hazarding some suggestions as to their solution, it 
might be well to describe briefly the scope and magnitude of adult education 
in the state and see how it compares with the rest of the country. 

In 1950-51 California had 983,233 enrollments in public school adult 
programs out of an estimated 4,744,256 public school adult enrollments 
in the entire country.’ More than one-fifth of all public school adult en- 
rollments in this country were to be found in California. In 1951-52 a 
total of $16,092,601 was expended in the state for public school adult edu- 
cation. This was for an average daily attendance of 69,214. More than 
half of this amount was provided by the state, the remainder from district 
funds. The expense per average daily attendance in adult education was 
$232.68. In the country as a whole the estimated average expenditure per 
capita per annum for adult enrollments was $24. 

In addition to the large public school adult enrollments, the University 
of California Extension Division reported an enrollment of approximately 
175,000 for the year ending June 30, 1950. The adult programs of the 
state colleges are also sizable and are not included in any of the figures 
mentioned above. Finally, of a total enrollment of 389,403 adults in Junior 
College adult programs in the United States in 1951-52, more than sixty 
percent (252,808) were in tax-supported California Junior Colleges. 


SHALL WE BE SATISFIED WITH S1zE ALONE? 


It is clear then that in terms of enrollments and public support adult 
education in California is in the forefront of public adult education in the 
United States. The quality of an educational program, Ifowever, cannot be 
judged by its size alone—not even in the area of adult education where 
participation is voluntary and where it is assumed that adults would not 
participate if a program did not meet their needs and interests. 

At the risk of being charged with heresy I should even like to raise the 
question of whether we have not perhaps gone too far in our emphasis on 
meeting the “needs” and “interests” of adults. At least our conception of 
“needs” and “interests” may be somewhat oversimplified. We have as- 
sumed that the adult is always in a position to determine his own “needs” 
or “interests.” Now, in practice an adult program must, of course, be predi- 
cated to a large degree on the avowed “needs” and “interests” of the adult 
student. But can we assume that the adult is always in the best position to 
determine his “needs” or even his “interests.” In certain areas it is per- 
fectly obvious that an expert may be more competent to determine an in- 
dividual’s needs than he is himself. Even in the area of “interests” the 
adults can only voice interest or experience interest in those subject-matter 
fields or activities which he has either experienced or knows. It is not only 


1“A Study of Urban Public School Adult Education Programs in the United States,” 
Division of Adult Education Service, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
1952, pp. 4-6. 
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possible but likely that many other fields or activities might interest him 
more than his avowed interests, had he but some experience or knowledge 
of them. | 

Before the reader’s temperature mounts too high let me hasten to add 
that I am not suggesting that the adult educator should act as the final judge 
or arbiter of each adult’s “needs” or “interests” and dictate the program he 
is to pursue. Of course, we must start with the adult’s needs and interests 
as he sees them at the moment! Unfortunately, however, many adult pro- 
grams both start and end there and hence tend to be static. Education means 
growth and development. If adult education is to be real education it must 
stimulate and develop “interests” and perhaps create “needs” which the 
adult may never have experienced before but the fulfillment of which will 
make him intellectually richer, more mature, and a more highly cultivated 
human being. 

What I am trying to say is that we have come a long way in adult edu- 
cation in this state. We have large enrollments and considerable public 
financial support. But the time has come to give more than passing thought 
to the nature and quality of our programs and the impact they have on our 
adult students. Now that we are come of age we must ask ourselves some 
serious questions, even at the risk of self-embarassment. 

To cite but one example; a major goal of adult education is to develop 
civic responsibility. Can we say with complete, or for that matter, with 
any assurance, that those communities which have a greater proportion of 
their adult citizens enrolled in adult programs are communities whose citi- 
zens demonstrate a greater degree of civic responsibility than those com- 
munities having a much smaller proportion of their adults so engaged? 
Most of us would probably agree that there are cities in the state which have 
large and highly developed public adult education programs but where city 
governments and elected boards hardly excite our admiration. Should we 
not expect a large adult education program over the long run to have some 
beneficient effect upon the level of competence, integrity and social respon- 
sibility in city government? This is but one area in which our achievement 
to date falls considerably short of our goal. r 


SomE ProBLEM AREAS 


There are some other areas which merit our serious attention. In a 
recent survey of the California public adult education program, Lindsay 
found that while many public school adult programs in the state were of 
high quality and successfully met the criteria established for judging adult 
programs, a substantial number of cities in the state fell considerably short 
of meeting them in many respects.’ 

The areas of evaluation, counseling, training of teachers and admini- 
strators, and fiscal problems are dealt with more fully in other parts of the 
symposium. In addition to these, however, there are a number of other 


2“A Survey of the California Public Adult Education Program,” State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, June 1953. (Mimeographed.) 
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aspects of adult education in California susceptible to improvement. Many 
of these have long been obvious to most of us but, unfortunately, the pres- 
sures of administrative duties often take priority over the more important 
duties of planning, evaluation, and experimentation. 

Space does not permit but a brief description of a few of the more im- 
portant problems. They may be summarized as follows: 


1) Overlapping and duplication of programs and services. This is not only 
true, particularly in the larger cities, as between tax-supported and pri- 
vate programs but among tax-supported programs as well. Now, a cer- 
tain degree of overlapping is not only unavoidable but even desirable for 
experimental and comparative purposes. But a great deal of it can be 
wasteful. Certainly it would appear that the adult educational needs 
of a community would be more adequately and completely met if the 
adult education agencies in the community attempted some degree of 
joint planning and co-ordination of effort. The establishment of local 
adult education councils is no longer just theoretically desirable ; it has 
now become imperative. 


Need for experimentation. During the period of their early growth 
adult education programs tended to be experimental. It is not quite so 
true today. Too frequently adult programs are repetitive and tradi- 
tional. In too many instances we rely on the “tried and true” programs 
which bring in the enrollments—and of course, incidentally, the A.D.A. 
or the fees. 


Need for lay participation. The recent legislative inquiry merely high- 
lighted the long felt need for greater lay participation in the development 
of policies, the planning of programs, and the determination of proposed 
areas for expansion and experimentation. This appears so obvious that 
it hardly requires further comment. Establishment of lay advisory 
committees and lay participation on adult education councils have be- 
come the order of the day. 


Civic responsibility and controversial issues. We have already briefly 
mentioned the role of adult education in developing civic responsibility 
but without indicating method or approach. To my mind there have 
been three major weaknesses in our approach to the problem. First, our 
classes or programs in this field tend to be too general and didactic rather 
than problem centered. Citizens develop civic responsibility by becom- 
ing aware of and interested in the solution of specific problems. 

Second, our public affairs discussion groups tend to concentrate on 
issues or problems which are most remote from the local scene. Now, 
we must have widespread study and discussion of international and na- 
tional issues, but not to the exclusion of local problems. One sometimes 
gets the impression that adult programs include discussion of those 
problems about which the participants can do least. 

Third, there has been too great a tendency to rule out controversial 
issues. If we do not examine controversial issues in our adult programs, 
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where else will the adult secure an opportunity for free and objective 
discussion in an atmosphere where all points of view may be presented. 
If we rule out the controversial are we not in danger of limiting our 
programs in public affairs to the obvious and unimportant? If we are 
going to sponsor programs for adults let us make the programs adult and 
treat the participants like adults who, in a free society, can be presented 
with facts, who can be permitted to hear all opinions, and who can be 
trusted to make up their own minds. Is this not the very basis of demo- 
cratic education ? 

In a sense this last is probably the most important problem con front- 
ing us today. It is, therefore, most appropriate to close with a brief 
quotation from Paul Sheats’ address on the occasion of his induction as 
President of the Adult Education Association of the United States of 
America in New York City on October 28, 1953.° 


Whenever freedom of speech, freedom of association, freedom of access to any and all 
the facts is threatened, freedom of education cannot exist. Without freedom of education, no 
adult education movement worthy of the name can long exist. It is my sincere belief that 
the present drive for conformity, the use of guilt by association practices, the careful avoid- 
ance of controversial issues in schools and adult education programs, the proliferation of 
investigating committees and the attempt to manufacture loyalty by fiat, do constitute a 
threat to a free society and a free adult education movement. The societal function of adult 
education, its responsibility for helping to create an environment in which choices can be 
made rationally, soberly, and with full knowledge of all the facts, cannot be allowed to cor- 
rode the good will, friendliness and faith in humanity which have motivated the finest achieve- 
ments of this adult education movement. No one of us can afford to be counted out in this 
continuing struggle to maintain the conditions of a free society. It is in this area that we can 
find both our social role as an Association and a unifying purpose which transcends our 
differences and our diversity. 


3 The full address is to appear in the next issue of Adult Education. 





FUNDS FIND FEW TAKERS 


Korean veterans have been slow in taking advantage of the educational benefits under the 
Korean GI Bill of Rights. This was indicated by recently published U.S. Budget figures 
which showed a decrease of $264,000,000 in estimated federal expenditures for veteran bene- 
fits. Another indication has been the rash of editorials appearing in publications devoted to 
veterans’ affairs urging the ex-GI’s to take advantage of the Bill. 


—Edpress Newsletter (September, 1953). 





A Citizen Looks at Adult Education 


By LOUIS H. HEILBRON’ 


During the time that a bill restrictive of adult education was pending 
in the California Legislature, the writer attended a dinner party where the 
question was debated by the guests. The discussion soon narrowed down to 
a contest between two ladies (neither of whom had attended adult education 
classes). One of them was “against” adult education because she believed 
a course in dog training then being given in San Francisco was “out- 
rageous’’ ; the other defended adult education as “wonderful” because her 
maid had learned a good deal from an Americanization class. 

This tendency to evaluate a varied and extensive branch of public edu- 
cation by reference to one or two courses is unfortunate for both points of 
view : no true issue is drawn, and no criteria are stated—the arguments pass 
each other by on different planes. The first duty of a citizen interested in 
adult education is to ascertain what it means in terms of objectives. 

Why should there be adult education? Not so long ago when a person 
reached the age of adulthood, he had usually completed his schooling. Only 
children went to school. Are there any good reasons for a change? 

The answers are not hard to find. Adults have more leisure than their 
parents or grandparents had, thanks to the forty-hour week, longer vacation 
periods, prepared foods, and any number of household miracles. Also their 
life expectancy has been considerably lengthened. They cannot stay hypno- 
tized by television or radio during all of their spare time. 

Then consider the world we live in. After a day of mass production or 
office routine, a person may desire to make something or do something that 
belongs uniquely to him. Or after he looks at the newspaper headlines and 
reads conflicting syndicated columnists, he wants to participate in some 
informed discussion that will enable him better to discharge the duties of 
citizenship. Or, in order to meet competition, he may wish to acquire or 
improve his efficiency in some commercial skill. 

Thus the adult education program has been formulated mostly in con- 
sideration of the needs and desires of the adults themselves. Some of the 
principal objectives appear to be: to give people a clearer idea of their civic 
responsibilities to one another, to the community, the state, the nation, and 
the world; to improve proficiencies in commercial skills; to meet personal 
problems of community and family adjustment; to help train volunteer 
leaders for community welfare agencies ; and to provide for the enjoyment 
of leisure itself—in education and general cultural appreciation, in creative 
activity in arts and crafts, in developing hobbies and in recreation. There 
are always those who will choose golf of fly casting if given the chance, 


1A San Francisco attorney, Mr. Heilbron served recently as a member of the Citizens 
Committee on Adult Education. He is a former president of the Public Education Society 
and member of the Executive Committee of the World Affairs Council in San Francisco. 
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although many will contend that instruction in recreation is beyond the 
proper scope of adult education. 

Once having familiarized himself with the objectives of adult education, 
the citizen will wish to apply them to the particular needs of his own com- 
munity. Every county or district will not wish the same educational menu. 

And finally, if funds available for adult education are limited in a state 
or community, the interested citizens will be compelled to consider priorities 
in objectives ; in other words, what items should be removed from the menu. 
Initially these priorities will have been determined by the educators, but the 
citizens themselves should review these priorities to be on solid ground if 
the adult education program is called into question. 

If people know the educational values that they are defending and to 
what extent they are rooted in community needs, they will be able to pro- 
tect the essentials of adult education against unwarranted attacks. But if 
they merely select a few courses which they favor without evaluating them 
against some reasonable criteria, they may well lose all or a large part of the 
program. As to what kind of criteria should be applied, it is submitted that 
the Hill Survey in San Francisco (1944) gives a good clue when it suggests 
that unless the adult continues to take an active interest in learning, mental 
ability slowly declines during adulthood so that a person of fifty-five years 
has about the same mental ability as he had at fourteen. Our main effort 
should be to reduce the number of the mentally fourteen-year-olds in the 
electorate who will have much to say on the problems posed by this atomic 
age. 





THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES THE 1954 HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIP 


This annual scholarship has been established by the California School Supervisors As- 
sociation in recognition of Helen Heffernan’s leadership in education. The purposes of the 
Scholarship are (1) to recruit qualified persons into the field of supervision and (2) to 
encourage supervisors to engage in graduate study. 

A gift in the amount of $300 is to be awarded annually. A loan, not to exceed $1,000 
is to be availabie in addition to the gift. The loan is to be paid back without interest over 
a four-year period. 

Full-time graduate students or persons contemplating graduate work interested in ap- 
plying for The Helen Heffernan Scholarship should write to the California School Super- 
visors Association for application forms. Applications and letters of recommendation must 
be received not later than March 1, 1954. 

Address requests for application forms to: Miss Ruth Overfield, Secretary, California 
School Supervisors Association, c/o County Superintendent of Schools, Susanville, Calif. 





The Financing of Public School Adult 


Education in California 


By STANLEY E. SWORDER’ 


To understand the financing of public school adult education in Cali- 
fornia, it is advisable to trace the development of this segment of the public 
school from its early beginning. From 1856 until 1902 evening schools 
were almost all organized in connection with elementary schools, but dur- 
ing this period many subjects not taught in elementary schools were a part 
of the curriculum of evening schools. Laws and court decisions were to 
play an important part in both the subjects taught in evening schools and 
in their gradual transfer to the status of secondary schools. 

In 1879 the State Constitution included the following provisions: “The 
public school system shall include day and evening elementary schools and 
such day and evening secondary schools, technical schools, normal schools, 
or teachers colleges as may be established by the Legislature or by municipal 
or district authority.” But all state support for high schools was withdrawn 
by another provision of the same Constitution. 

In 1902 high schools were again given state support by amendment to 
the Constitution. High schools were also aided by additional legislation 
passed in 1891 and in 1909. These legislative acts were important in their 
indirect effect on evening schools, which were about to emerge as evening 
high schools. They established the responsibility of the state to aid in sup- 
porting secondary education and laid a basis for the organization of the 
high school system. 

Even more important in the development of evening schools was a de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court in 1907. This decision (Board of Edu- 
cation vs. Hyatt, 152 Cal. 515) had the effect of establishing the rights of 
evening schools to exist as separate legal entities and to share in state ap- 
propriations. The matter of attendance accounting was settled by a State 
Supreme Court decision in 1912. This decision (San Francisco vs. Hyatt, 
163 Cal. 346) upheld the rule of the State Board of Education that four 
hours would constitute a minimum day for any school sharing in state funds. 
While not of the same importance as the 1907 decision, this one was a 
definite step in establishing the structure of state support for adult education 
in the public schools of California. 

In 1915, each county was required to set up a county high school fund 
from which high school districts were reimbursed in the amount of $60 per 
unit of average daily attendance. This was in addition to the $30 per unit 
of a.d.a. which the districts received from the state high school fund. This 


1 Consultant in Adult Education, Bureau of Adult Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California. 
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resulted in the establishment of an increasing number of day and evening 
high schools. 

Legislation passed in 1931 provided that each high school maintained 
for adults should receive $800 from the state in addition to other funds it 
was receiving. This legislation laid the foundation for the establishment of 
an increasing number of adult schools with much needed professional leader- 
ship. 

In 1945, the legislature adopted the following changes affecting adult 
education : 


1. School boards are authorized to maintain classes for adults with the 
approval of the State Department of Education in the fields of civic, 
vocational, literacy, health, homemaking, technical, and general edu- 
cation. 


Classes for adults may be held in connection with day or evening high 
schools and day or evening junior colleges. 


Average daily attendance is computed by dividing the total hours of 

attendance during the school year by three to obtain days of attendance, 

and dividing the result by 175 to obtain units of a.d.a. 

In 1947 the state adopted a new plan for state support of schools on a 
‘partial equalization basis. This affected all public education by varying the 
amounts of money which are allocated to school districts. 


In 1953, the Legislature adopted the following changes affecting adult 
education : 


1. Defined an adult for apportionment purposes as a person 21 years of 
age or over, carrying less than 10 class hours per week. The attendance 
of adults as defined may not be used in ascertaining equalization. This 
legislation marks a new precedent in the financing of public education 
wherein one segment of the educational system is omitted in computing 
equalization. 


Placed the financing of education for adult inmates of state institutions 
and city and county jails on an entirely different plan of support—that 
of instructional cost plus 10 percent or not more than $148 per unit of 
a.d.a. In addition the three hour divisor was changed to four hours in 
the case of correctional programs and state institutions which auto- 
matically lowered the financing of this program 25 percent. 


Removed the administrative allotment allowed each secondary school. 
This change would have seriously affected evening schools a number of 
years ago. 


The State Department of Education recognized that adequate adminis- 
tration was necessary and the State Board of Education passed regulations 
in July, 1953, establishing minimum standards of administration, super- 
vision, evaluation, curriculum development, and guidance in the adult edu- 
cation program. 
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PRESENT SUPPORT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The two main sources of financial support for adult education in Cali- 
fornia are state funds and school district funds. There is some federal sup- 
port for certain vocational classes for adults, and except for classes in 
English and citizenship for foreigners and classes in elementary subjects 
tuition may be charged. 


State Apportionments for Adult Education 


State support for adult education is determined primarily on the basis 
of average daily attendance. Attendance in evening schools and classes for 
adults on the secondary level is computed on the basis of three hours as one 
day of attendance. Any number of hours attended in one day may be 
counted for any individual, but the present law stipulates that no pupil may 
be credited with more than 15 hours of attendance in any one week in classes 
for adults except in trade and industrial classes and Americanization classes 
in which there is no limitation of hours. Since many of the classes are given 
for a short term and only one, two, or three evenings a week, it takes the 
attendance of from 10 to 20 adults to make one unit of average daily at- 
tendance. In the 1951-52 school year the total enrollment in schools and 
classes for adults was 886,305; the total number of units of a.d.a. was 
58,556; a ratio of approximately 15 adults to 1 unit of a.d.a. 

In computing the units of a.d.a. for an adult education class, it is neces- 
sary to add the total number of pupil hours of attendance for the entire 
duration of the class. This total number of hours divided by 3 is the total 
days of attendance. The number of units of a.d.a. in evening schools and 
classes for adults is the quotient arising from dividing the total number of 
days of pupil attendance by 175. 

State support for adult education consists of two items: (1) “Basic 
aid,” and (2) “equalization aid.” Basic aid is apportioned on the basis of 
$120 per unit of a.d.a. Equalization aid for adult education is apportioned 
only to those districts that receive equalization aid for high schools or junior 
colleges. The amount of equalization aid per unit of a.d.a is limited to the 
amount per a.d.a. received by the district as equalization aid for high schools 
or for junior colleges, whichever level the attendance of adults is credited to, 
and the total amount of basic aid and equalization aid for adult education is 
limited to $200 per unit of a.d.a.? 


District Support for Adult Education 


The local school district levies taxes for the support of its own schools. 
A recent study, made by the Division of Public School Administration, 
shows that for the state as a whole school districts bear 48.3 percent of the 
cost of adult education. The proportions of the cost carried by school dis- 
tricts vary. Those with high assessed valuations bear a much larger per- 


2 Total state apportionments for classes for adults in state institutions for adults and in 
city and county correctional institutions are limited to $148 per unit of a.d.a. 
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cent of the cost of maintaining their programs than do districts with low 
assessed valuation. 


Special Funds for Vocational Classes 


State and district support of adult education is augmented by federal and 
state vocational funds available under the California State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education. Funds are available for approved types of agricultural 
education, homemaking education, distributive education, and industrial 
education. These funds are administered according to the same general 
pattern as that used in all states that have a state plan for the use of federal 
funds administered under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Barden acts. 


Tuition 

The governing board of a school district may charge tuition to adults 
in evening schools, in classes for adults, or in regular classes. The charge 
shall not exceed the estimated cost to the district of maintaining the classes. 
No tuition may be charged to minors enrolled in classes for adults. 


SUMMARY 


The program of adult education in the public schools of California has 
developed from one that was limited to various phases of Americanization 
to a program that is highly organized and planned to meet the educational 
needs of adults. This program reaches to almost every community, includ- 
ing the smallest as well as the largest. 

The strength of the program may be summed up as follows: 


Law and supreme court decisions which through the years have recog- 
nized adult education as a part of public education. 

Financial support from state and local sources which enables adults to 
receive educational benefits in classes for adults maintained by day 
secondary schools or in separate schools for adults regardless of the 
economic circumstances of the enrollees. 

The professional leadership of educators at the state and local level who 
recognize that the adult population of each community has educational 
needs that can be best served through a program planned for adults 
rather than through a program planned for children and youth. 

The support of millions of Californians who, through the years, have 
realized that their public school meets their educational needs as adults 
as well as the needs of their children. 





How Can Adult Education Meet 
Community Problems? 


By GEORGE C. MANN’ 


In considering the problem-solving function of adult education it will 
be helpful to assess the factors that affect community life. An important 
factor—perhaps the most important factor—is the economic character of 
the community. How does it make its living? Is it an industrial community 
composed largely of wage workers? Is it a suburban community whose 
residents commute to and from, and are employed in an adjacent urban 
center? Is it a community in which middle-aged, retired, and pensioned 
citizens predominate? Is it a resort community which derives its chief sup- 
port from tourists? These are only a few of the community types that have 
developed in California, never in pure form, it must be said, but in various 
combinations and patterns. 

Also important, as they relate to adult education are the ethnic, social 
and cultural backgrounds of the population. What are the racial, national 
and religious groups in the community? Are they segregated in distinct 
districts? What are the relations between them? Do they present problems 
of assimilation and Americanization? Is there a problem of illiteracy, of 
language? What are the educational levels of the adults of the community ? 
Is the community organized in civic, service, fraternal, and welfare agencies 
or is it undeveloped in this respect ?, How is it governed? What is the extent 
of citizen participation in political affairs? Is there a serious housing prob- 
lem? Are recreation facilities adequate? Is there a high rate of crime and 
juvenile delinquency? 

All of these factors and many others must be taken into account by the 
administrator of adult education programs in planning, organizing and 
conducting a program of guidance and instruction that will help to equip 
the citizens of acommunity with the information, philosophy and techniques 
for solving their common problems. The raising of the economic standards 
of the community requires training in the vocations. The improvement of 
home and family life necessitates offerings in parent education and home- 
making. The betterment of the health, the physical environment, and the 
moral and spiritual atmosphere of the community calls for a whole range 
of courses and activities designed to raise the level of civic intelligence, 
ethics and morale. 

Perhaps the most important single lack in every community is the dearth 
of leadership. The training of community leaders is a vital function of adult 
education. Many studies in the United States have shown that a relatively 
small proportion of the total population is active in programs of community 
betterment. In one city of ten thousand population, for example, only a 


1 Chief, Bureau of Adult Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 
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few hundred adult citizens were found to be members of community im- 
provement and welfare organizations. 

The public school adult education program thus has two tasks in helping 
to meet community problems: first, to raise the level of social literacy among 
the general adult population; second, to improve the quantity and quality 
of community leadership through the training of citizens who are both 
gifted and public spirited. The specific methods and techniques by which 
these tasks can be performed are varied and by no means clearly defined. 

At the very top of the list of essentials for the development of a strong 
adult educational program designed to help meet community problems, is 
good administration. The chief school officer must believe in adult educa- 
tion as an integral part of his system. He must believe that community bet- 
terment can come about only through increased enlightenment and develop- 
ment of citizen responsibility, and that the adult education program can 
make a contribution to both these ends. He must support his adult education 
administrator in his efforts to provide courses that explore in an objective, 
scientific, and nonpartisan manner the problems facing the community. 

The administrator of adult education working with his counselors and 
teachers and in co-operation with community leaders and organizations 
naturally becomes the key figure in the task of gearing the program to com- 
munity problems. He hasa tremendous community relations job. The adult 
education administrator who permits his nose to stay on the grindstone 
of office and administrative routine or who plays a lone game in his school 
district and community may be working overtime, but he is not doing many 
of the things that should be done for his district, his community and its 
various types of adults. 

The adult administrator needs to study directories of clubs and organiza- 
tions in his community or make up his own directory if none is available. 
He will further increase the service of the adult school to the community by 
becoming personally acquainted with key officers and chairmen of a great 
many groups, partly by belonging to cross-section service and other clubs 
and partly by appointment and chance conversations with them in their 
offices, his office, or wherever opportunities arise. By these contacts and 
by keeping abreast of facts and trends in local government, business, labor, 
housing and other living conditions, employment, recreational and cultural 
activities, the adult administrator becomes aware of adult educational needs 
whenever and wherever they develop. 

The specific methods and techniques which the adult education adminis- 
trator can use in providing community service are numerous and will vary 
at different times and in different communities. Only a few of these methods 
may be briefly described. 

The local adult education office can render valuable leadership and give 
service to such groups as P.T.A. service groups, youth agencies, labor, agri- 
cultural and management groups by giving program assistance. Speakers 
may be furnished or secured. Buildings and equipment may be made avail- 
able to such groups in accordance with the Civic Center Act. 
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The adult education program can increase its effectiveness in helping 
the community to solve its problems by the organization of advisory com- 
mittees and community councils. These agencies give the adult education 
administrator not only the information and advice that he needs to set up 
an adequate program but also they give him the public understanding and 
support so essential to its success. A hopeful experiment looking towards 
the organization of a State Advisory Committee was initiated in Cali- 
fornia in 1952 with the assistance of the Area Organization and Conference 
Project. This Project came into being as a major activity of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. The Project has a basic objective 
to spread adult education beyond its present boundaries and to involve the 
not presently identified adult educators in the adult education movement. 
The plan in brief was to organize a co-ordinating council of adult education 
in California consisting of representatives of forty-one organizations, in- 
cluding PTA, AAUW, League of Women Voters, religious groups, various 
welfare organizations, labor, chamber of commerce, farm associations, li- 
braries, university extension, universities and colleges, radio and press, serv- 
ice clubs, and youth leadership groups. Fifty-one individuals attended this 
exploratory meeting. All surface indications point to the experiment as a 
success. The response to the idea of a State Council bordered on the en- 
thusiastic and a deep concern was felt for the need to involve many others 
in the initial planning stage. A special Interim Planning Committee is now 
in the process of developing a permanent State Council which will operate 
with the following special functions in mind: a) the development of specific 
working procedures on the state level which will make joint planning by 
representatives of state programs a reality rather than a vague idea; b) The 
continuous identification of the changing needs which the Council can be 
reasonably expected to meet ; c) the development of systematic fact-finding 
procedures to test the effectiveness of the Council’s activities; d) the ex- 
tension of the State Council into local councils ; and e) continuous systematic 
attention to the criteria to be observed in accepting membership on the 
Council. 

It is believed that the work of this State Council and related local Coun- 
cils will be a potent force in identifying community problems and in de- 
veloping a variety of adult education programs to solve these problems. 

Through these advisory committees the adult education administrator 
can obtain complete information on the over-all plans of organizations, 
agencies, and institutions of the community, and plan his own program with 
this information in mind. Instances of wasted effort and expense through 
duplication can thus be avoided. Where a clearinghouse service or com- 
munity calendar is being furnished by an existing agency other than the 
school, the problem posed for the administrator is to work out his schedules 
so as to avoid major conflicts in scheduling. In the absence of an existing 
clearinghouse, the adult school may offer its facilities to set up such a 
calendar. 

Three main types of advisory committees or councils are now used by 
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different communities in California. They are (1) the advisory committee 
concerned with special types of classes or activities ; (2) the student council 
composed of key people invited by the adult education administrator or 
elected as representatives of existing classes or activities; and (3) the 
adult education council, composed of representatives of agencies other than 
the public school that are directly concerned with education of adults and 
key people from the community as a whole who are interested in adult edu- 
cation. Each of these plans has its values and has proved its usefulness in 
different communities. There is indeed no reason why more than one of the 
plans might not be in operation in the same community provided their func- 
tions were clearly delimited. 

Another service which the adult school can give that will help to meet 
community problems is a referral service. This can be and frequently is 
being given in connection with the usual guidance and counseling services 
offered to regularly enrolled students. Interested students may be guided 
to proper sources for information and help in such areas as occupational 
opportunities and job placement, professional and trade school information, 
and personal problem information from reputable agencies such as the 
American Red Cross, welfare departments, veterans services, psychiatric 
clinics, health clinics, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. The list may be expanded or 
decreased according to locally available agencies. 

A most useful device in helping the adult school to meet community 
problems is the community survey or analysis. Several methods are avail- 
able for the use of the adult education administrator who may wish to con- 
duct a survey either alone or in co-operation with other community agencies. 
The method selected will depend largely upon the type of community. The 
spot check using the interview may be used to secure limited information 
quickly about a specific problem from a random group of individuals in the 
community. The opinion poll is used often to obtain opinions or trends 
of thinking about current problems touching the lives and daily activities 
of a sampling of individuals in the community. The census method may 
be used to discover a large number of problems through a complete survey 
of all the organizations, enterprises, occupations, activities, and groups of 
people found in the community. The informal method of gathering opinions 
or reactions in a conference of a small, selected group of community rep- 
resentatives commends itself as a time saver in organizing courses needed 
to meet community problems. 

The growing interest in the community survey as a method of discover- 
ing community adult educational needs is indicated by the fact that several 
local adult schools in California are initiating a teacher training course in 
Community Analysis in Adult Education with the assistance of the Uni- 
versity of California Extension. The major purposes of this course are 
to outline the procedures for analyzing the community setting in which stu- 
dents, their classes, and their schools operate, and to study survey techniques 
and methods of discovering community resources and problems. 

There is a growing recognition among educators not only in California 
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but throughout the nation of the increasing role that adult education can 
play in helping to solve community problems. This fact is admirably stated 
in the recent volume, “Adult Education” by Sheats, Jayne, and Spence: 


The opportunities presented to adult education by the rising tide of citizen interest in com- 
munity planning and co-ordination are not to be denied. If these opportunities are seized 
upon by those who have responsibility for the administration of programs, a new era of 
extended and more fruitful service may come about. Adult education has been fettered by 
its identification in the popular mind with formal classes chiefly for the educationally under- 
privileged, the foreign born and those with specific vocational needs. In its new role as the 
handmaiden of community action programs looking toward the improvement of living con- 
ditions for all citizens and the enlightenment of every member of the community on the issues 
before us, adult education can through the co-ordination of resources already available in 
most communities, serve the common good more effectively than ever before in its history.? 


2 Paul H. Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne and Ralph B. Spence, Adult Education, the Com- 
munity Approach. New York: The Dryden Press, 1953, p. 307. 





TWO MILLION ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


Schools and colleges during the 1953-54 academic year will enroll the largest number 
of pupils and students in history—36,949,700. This is about 2 million more than last year. 

Public and private elementary schools will enroll 26,931,000 children, as compared with 
last year’s 25,349,000. More than 3,000,000 will enter the first grade. 

Secondary schools, both public and private, will have 7,302,000 students. Last year there 
were 7,028,000. 

College-university enrollments this year will be 2,500,000. In 1952-53 they totaled 
2,400,000. 

By 1960 it is estimated that there will be 10 million more pupils and students in our 
nation’s schools and colleges, both public and private, than there were last spring. 

This fall the United States will be short about 345,000 public elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. Three classrooms out of every five will be overcrowded. One out of 
every five pupils will go to school this coming fall term in a schoolhouse which does not 
meet minimum fire safety conditions. 











Preparation of Adult Education Teachers 
and Administrators 


By JOHN E. TWOMEY' 


Adult Education teachers and administrators should be of the same high 
quality as the teachers and administrators that are found in other levels of 
the school system. They should be persons selected and educated in terms 
of the challenges and opportunities which they must meet in adult education. 

An examination of the catalogues of several Western colleges indicates 
that a very small number of courses provide initial or inservice instruction 
for the teachers of adults. Almost no effort is made to provide instruction 
in the specialized study of the administration of programs of adult educa- 
tion. 


TEACHERS OF ADULTS 


What makes up effective adult education teaching? What are some of 
the variety of human traits and abilities of effective teachers of adults? 

These teachers have been largely professional teachers recruited from 
the day school as well as lay persons selected from business, industry, and 
the professions ; there are also those who teach full time in adult classes 
only. These specialists are certificated as teachers by the authority of the 
California State Department of Education, Commission of Credentials. In 
selecting and assigning teachers of adults, personnel officers realize that 
a person’s possession of a credential sharpens the process of selection but 
does not assure that the candidate will be an effective teacher. The time is 
rapidly passing when a certificated person can recruit twenty students and 
thereby get permission to set up an adult class nor can the chances of success 
of a class be weakened by assigning a person to teach because he needs the 
money or because he must increase his teaching hours to complete a day 
teaching load. 

Some leaders in this field believe that courses in methods and techniques 
can be overemphasized in the attempt to improve the teacher in service. To 
encourage the teacher to increase his understanding of the over-all program 
—what it is and what it is trying to do-—is worth while. Just isolated teach- 
ers working sepaartely, with no knowledge or sympathy for the aims and 
direction of the total program makes neither for strength nor unity of 
purpose. Teacher improvement should include more emphasis on essential 
principles of human relations, subject matter, and cultural background. In 
the final analysis the adult class will succeed or fail because of the kind of 
teacher in charge of the group. 

This point of view requires that care be exercised in the selection of the 


1 Assistant Principal in charge of extended day work, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
California. 
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teacher. He should be a well-balanced person with high moral standards, 
with adequate educational background, with a firm knowledge of his field, 
with a pleasing personality—a friendly, enthusiastic person who is well 
thought of by his fellows, and who can profit by a continuing individual 
inservice training. He must have an adult attitude and approach, giving 
his students a sense of confidence and offering constructive individual help 
willingly. He should be able to adapt the method of instruction and the 
content of his course to the maturity and needs of the persons in his group. 
This does not mean a lowering of standards. Though courses for adults 
may be at times different from their counterpart in the day program, they 
should be just as sound. We must remember that the interests, motives, 
habits, mental receptivity, and background of experiences that the mature 
student brings to his studies are different from those of the young student. 
The teacher must encourage a zest for continuous learning. 

He must understand that education for youth is education for growth, 
whereas education for adults is for function in maturity as well as for con- 
tinuing growth. If he is basically an effective understanding teacher and 
knows his subject and if he is a friendly, patient, mentally and emotionally 
mature person, his students will return to his class, bringing their back- 
ground of experience to help them learn eagerly and appreciatively. A per- 
son’s ability to do a superior job in business or in industry does not always 
mean that he has the ability to teach. The teacher should be helped always 
to make use of approved teaching and learning processes, to keep his in- 
formation and techniques up to date, to provide for the individual differences 
of his students and to participate in an on-going program of inservice edu- 
cation. 

Day school students working for diplomas and degrees may at times 
endure mediocre teaching ; the evening student, especially the student taking 
noncredit classes, demands that adult study be consistently meaningful. The 
teacher’s work in adult classes begins with the needs of the individual. From 
this starting point the teacher tries to increase the student’s competence and 
security and to enhance his ability to use the tools and methods of solving 
immediate and long-term problems. 

There is evidence that before long we will be confronted by a large pro- 
portion of older learners. Theirs is a difference in pace, requiring the teacher 
to emphasize greater interaction between teacher and learner as they study 
the challenges confronting the aging. The identification and selection and 
preparation of qualified and able teaching personnel is a vital concern. 


ADMINISTRATORS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


What are some of the variety of human traits and abilities of the ef- 
fective administrator of adult education? Often he has been assigned to 
his office without any substantial knowledge of the philosophy of the pro- 
gram, the ramifications of its financial support, the regulations under which 
it must be operated. Sometimes he has been selected from the ranks of edu- 
cational officers of long standing to wait-out his retirement, or he has been 
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a successful teacher selected to fill a vacancy, or he is the only applicant for 
the opening. Perhaps he is the part-time administrator, harassed by im- 
mediate pressures of his day school responsibilities. At the present time 
there is no administrative credential especially for adult education adminis- 
tration. It should be remembered that the basic principles of administra- 
tion that prevail in organizing and conducting elementary and secondary 
schools also apply in the adult school. However, just as the preparation of 
the elementary principal and the secondary principal have different emphases 
in their studies it seems that the administrative leader of the adult school 
also requires a special emphasis in his preparation. Could he not qualify for 
a credential in Adult Education Administration ? 

Credential requirements alone may be negative. Accreditation of a 
school does not necessarily mean that either teachers or administrators are 
fully qualified. The leader in adult education should have an understanding 
of the opportunities and responsibilities involved and a willingness to dedi- 
cate himself to pioneer in this growing area of education. He must be busi- 
nesslike and mature in his thinking. His decisions must be well considered ; 
his patience and ability to see both sides of a problem are definite qualities 
characteristic of sound leadership. The ability to delegate responsibility to 
others is a quality that instills confidence between himself and his colleagues. 
Here is aman who is dealing with housing problems, programming conflicts, 
instructors and students and civic leaders. The position of an administrator, 
who is coping with pressure groups and political factors, calls for a person 
who is discreet, tactful and who can conduct himself with dignity. He must 
be willing to spend long hours on the job away from family, friends, and 
activities of general interest in the community. He must have the perse- 
verance to see worth-while plans through toa successful conclusion. The ad- 
ministrator must be consistent in strength, health, and “drive” or the best 
plans will show signs of withering. 

Such an administrator must understand and apply the best that is known 
about curriculum construction, about adult counseling services, about being 
alert to the educational needs for continuing study among adults in the com- 
munity, about financing adult education, about bending adult education 
toward the solution of community problems, and about the techniques of 
evaluating adult education programs. 

Professional standards in adult education soon will receive more helpful 
consideration on a state-wide basis. George C. Mann, Chief of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Adult Education, Stanley E. Sworder, Consultant in Adult 
Education, and Leo Jones, Consultant in Continuation Education, have ac- 
cepted membership on the Professional Standards Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Adult Education Administrators. The committee’s 
responsibilities include the following: 


1. Devising a code of ethics for the Association and presenting it for 
adoption. 

2. Making studies with a view to discovering and improving the profes- 
sional training and status of adult education administrators and teachers. 
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Working with the Bureau of Adult Education in recommending mini- 
mum standards of training for teachers and administrators of adult 
education. 

Acting as a workshop committee in planning workshops with the Bureau 
of Adult Education. 

Promoting courses in adult education administration, supervision, and 
teacher training in universities and colleges, and publicizing these courses 
among the membership. 

Studying the credential requirements and recommending such changes 
as may be desirable. 

Recommending improvement in working conditions, salary schedules, 
and professional training and advancement in the field of adult educa- 
tion. 


Individual adults and community groups can make an investment of 
their spare time for a better future by making further use of the skills and 
services of properly selected and effective teachers and administrators of 
adult education. 





SAMUEL BROWNELL U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The appointment of Dr. Samuel M. Brownell to be U.S. Commissioner of Education was 
announced by President Eisenhower on October 14. Dr. Brownell, a brother of Attorney 
General Brownell, is professor of educational administration, Graduate School, Yale Uni- 
versity, and president of the New Haven State Teachers College. He is a life member of 
the National Education Association and is presently a member of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission and the Committee on Accrediting of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education [an NEA department]. He was president of the Association for Higher 
Education [an NEA department], 1950-51. 

Dr. Brownell was born in Peru, Nebraska and attended elementary school there. He 
was graduated from Lincoln High School. He received his A.B. degree from the University 
of Nebraska in 1921, an A.M. from Yale University in 1924 and his Ph.D. there in 1926. He 
married Esther Delzell in June 1927. 

Dr. Brownell was principal of the demonstration high school at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska, 1921-23; assistant professor, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, 1926-27 ; superintendent of schools, Grosse Point, Michigan, 1927-38. He has been 
professor of educationa! administration at the Yale University Graduate School since 1938, 
and president of the New Haven State Teachers College since 1947. He is a member of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, National Society for the Study of Education. 

Dr. Brownell succeeds Dr. Lee M. Thurston, who died on Sept. 4. 





Counseling Service for Adults 


By HOWARD CAMPION’ 


Interest is a powerful force: A person will rise to almost any occasion 
if he has an interest in it. Adult education is available to men and women 
who are interested in knowing some special subject matter or in being able 
to do a specific task or operation--and herein lies the great challenge to 
workers in the field of adult learning. Will we be able to capitalize on these 
“interests” of the people who come within our influence? Will we be able 
to uncover and develop the many kinds of talent and special abilities of our 
individual students? Can we discover the genuine interests of adults and 
use this interest as the spark plug for motivating learning in the desirable 
fields of human activity? Can we follow the advice of Briggs and “teach 
people to do better those desirable things they are going to do anyway’’? 
The answer to each of these questions will depend upon the kind of guidance 
and counsel that is available to the adult learner when he is groping for the 
right answer to his questions about his own interests and asking, “‘Where 
do I go from here?” 

The adult school of tomorrow will be one that makes the investment of 
time and effort yield adequate dividends to the investor—the adult student. 
In this school the learner will not waste time on activities that are unrelated 
to his interests or incompatible with his abilities and aptitudes. Human en- 
gineering, or personnel planning, will be available through each organized 
program of adult education. The work of aiding individuals in recognizing 
their needs, and in planning to meet those needs, will be accomplished 
through three types of counseling: (a) Individual consultation in which the 
interview between a trained counselor and an individual client plays a large 
part in the adjustment process ; (b) group counseling in which two or more 
individuals study human problems under trained leadership and, it is hoped, 
apply the conclusions to their own set of problems ; and (c) teacher guidance 
in which each instructor furnishes counsel and advice throughout the learn- 
ing experience. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION 


The type and extent of individual advisement service available to adults 
will vary from a brief personal interview to an elaborate combination of 
test batteries, self-analyses, program planning, psychological interpreta- 
tions, and careful follow-up to determine counseling outcomes. The pro- 
gram of the future will depend to a large extent upon the availability of 
funds, the interest of the public, and the availability of trained personnel. 
A complete program of individual counseling will require a staff of psychol- 


1 Associate Superintendent, Division of Extension and Higher Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools. Special assistance in preparing this material was received from E. Manfred 
Evans and David Dingilian of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
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ogists to interpret test results, counselors to deal with the application of test 
results to the problems of the individual, research workers to keep abreast of 
changing occupational and community needs and openings, and adequate 
clerical help to facilitate the work of the professional staff. Experience in 
the veterans’ advisement centers has indicated that six to ten hours of time 
is necessary to process completely an individual counseling case. Such a 
program is probably beyond the ability of local governmental units to finance 
and support. For practical reasons the counseling, in most cases, will con- 
sist of brief interviews with adult clients who seek to earn a diploma or 
certificate, or who wish to plan an educational program leading to vocational 
proficiency, greater success in the home, increased civic intelligence, or per- 
sonal growth. This type of counseling can be specific and most valuable. 
It can be based upon a case history of the client and a few simple tests to 
determine interest, general ability, and specific aptitudes. The counselor 
in an adult school can furnish definite aid in meeting the requirements for 
a diploma or certificate. He may have at least basic knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the various occupational fields, and he certainly should be 
able to counsel the individual regarding general education for the purpose 
of achieving a higher social and cultural level of accomplishment. There 
are, however, many areas which should not be attempted by the adult school 
counselor. The personal problems of the individual, matters of domestic 
harmony, emotional disturbances, health problems, and personal financial 
difficulties should be referred by the counselor to some other agency. What 
this other agency should be is not the subject of this discussion. It is en- 
tirely possible that communities will find a way to combine their resources 
for the establishment of a central counseling center that will handle prob- 
lems beyond the vocational and educational needs of the individual. 
Individual counseling as a function of the adult school is rapidly emerg- 
ing as a recognized public expense. It has required half a century to estab- 
lish the place of free adult education in the American school system. It is 
just good business to provide insurance against waste of public funds 
through education that is inappropriate for the adult individuals who come 
to school. If adult education is to be efficient and effective, it must be based 
upon a knowledge of the needs of individuals and a knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the vocational and educational activities of the world. The 
future will see each adult school with a trained counselor available to aid 
with the planning of the educational program and to offer advice to the 
individuals who will enroll in that program. As yet it is impossible to de- 
termine a desirable amount of such counseling time, but experience has 
shown that one out of three persons enrolling in adult school needs help in 
planning his program. The minimum average period which can be effective 
is probably a half hour for each client. In a four-hour session an adult 
school counselor might aid as many as eight to twelve persons, and thus 
assure a more efficient use of the educational facilities provided by the com- 
munity. One adult school has reported favorably on a ratio of one hour of 
counselor’s time to thirty hours of teaching time. At the present, most adult 
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schools are getting along with considerably less counseling time, but the 
counseling service of the future will probably make available trained leader- 
ship for every individual who needs it in order to plan a program of per- 
sonal growth. 


Group COUNSELING 


Group counseling is a plan in which a leader deals with the problems of 
individuals on a group basis. This method holds great promise as a solution 
of the problems confronting school administrators. Group counseling can 
be furnished with less expense than individual counseling and for many 
types of adult needs, it serves a better purpose than individual consultation, 
as it gives the adult an opportunity to attack a problem in an impersonal way 
and to save face by avoiding questions that might be embarrassing. 

Group counseling depends upon the interchange of ideas among several 
people who have the same or similar problems in their personal lives. 
Through adroit leadership a problem in human relations can be discussed 
on an impersonal basis. The individual may then make his own application 
of the group decisions or group conclusions. The individual makes a private 
analysis of his own needs and adapts the general information developed by 
the group to the solution of his own problems. He is thus able to avoid the 
exterior authority of direct counseling, and also avoid the loss of personal 
prestige through admission of ignorance or inadequacy. 

Adult education has neglected this opportunity to furnish group inspira- 
tion for the solution of individual problems. Leaders in the field of medicine 
have come to recognize the importance of furnishing public information 
about cancer, tuberculosis, and heart disease; and professional men no 
longer confine their efforts to the individual contact. Many health problems 
are being solved through group guidance or mass education. Many educa- 
tional and vocational problems could be solved by individuals if they had 
available group information and group leadership in self-analysis and oc- 
cupational study. The adult school of tomorrow will provide a variety of 
group conferences which will stimulate individual thinking and motivate 
the personal planning of educational and vocational growth patterns. 

Problems to be solved in such group vocational guidance include a de- 
termination of optimum class size, student age and screening techniques, 
as well as number and duration of classes. Further thought also needs to 
be given to the wisdom of using more than one instructor for each class 
group. Such a course might consist of the following steps: 


1. Structuring to set the limits to the experience and apprise the students 
of what they might expect from group guidance. 


Consideration of personal-social background for the light it might throw 
on vocational selection. 


A battery of tests designed to help the student know more about his 
interests, abilities, and temperament and their relation to vocations. 


Discussion of information on occupations and educational requirements 
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to enable the student to measure himself against the standards of various 
reality situations. 


Additional testing when necessary to clarify the student’s structure of 
ability, interest, or temperament. 

An interview with the teacher-counselor to enable the student to relate 
what he has learned about himself to what he has learned about jobs 
and schools so that he may make realistic vocational plans. 


TEACHER GUIDANCE 


It has often been stated that every teacher must be a counselor. This is, 
in part, true, but our enthusiasm must be modified by the fact that adults, 
once they have their program determined, seek the most rapid way of attain- 
ing their aims. They therefore want skills and knowledge of a very specific 
nature, and it becomes the primary responsibility of an instructor to assist 
in the development of such skills. The teacher may, however, find many 
occasions to counsel the individual regarding the progress he is making in 
his educational program. The adult education program of tomorrow will 
depend for its success upon a well-trained professionalized personnel, in 
both the teaching force and the counseling and administrative staff. The 
professional training of adult educators will include a basic knowledge of 
counseling techniques, and each teacher will be trained to aid students 
in making decisions regarding their educational and vocational progress. 
Every teacher in the adult school will be aware of the individual as an in- 
dividual and will sense his needs for help and guidance over and beyond the 
subject matter of the course the teacher is assigned to teach. 

The advisement service in tomorrow’s adult school will make use of both 
individual and group techniques. It will make counseling and guidance 
available to all who seek it; it will emphasize the areas of educational and 
vocational adjustment, and it will recognize the worth of whatever talents 
and interests the mature learner brings to the adult school. The leadership 
of professionally trained instructors and counselors will make the adult 
school a genuine service center. 





Adult Education Trains a New Member 
of the Nursing Team 


By PHEBE WARD" 


One of the most significant means of alleviating the long-felt nursing 
shortage in the United States is through the training of vocational nurses. 
In fact, the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
indicates that nationally by 1960, we shall need 200,000 professional nurses 
and 400,000 vocational nurses. 

California began to realize the importance of vocational nurses in 1949, 
when a Senate Interim Committee was appointed to study the problems 
of vocational nursing. State interest was heightened when, after eighteen 
months of work, this Committee recommended to the Legislature that vo- 
cational nurses should be licensed. 

In 1951, the California State Board of Vocational Nurse Examiners 
was established—with the result that experienced practical nurses must take 
a refresher course in order to qualify for the State Board Examination and 
those without experience must take a one-year training program before they 
can apply to take the State Board examination. 

Even before the state’s activities in behalf of vocational nursing, how- 
ever, the Adult Education Division of San Francisco Public Schools estab- 
lished a Vocational Nurse Education program in 1948. Planned jointly 
with San Francisco nurse educators, this Galileo Adult School program has 
survived its first five years and has achieved the highest enrollment since 
its inception. 

Organized in the beginning of a school year without previous oppor- 
tunity to include it in the year’s budget, the Galileo program began with 
equipment secured from the Surplus Properties Division of the California 
State Department of Education. Additional equipment has been added, 
and the program now boasts of two well-equipped practice wards. This 
program is housed in Galileo High School, where the program uses the two 
practice wards, a combination room (classroom, lockers, and study room) 
a foods laboratory available in the late afternoon and evening, lavoratories 
and cafeteria shared with high school students, and other classrooms used 
for lectures and discussions. 

Although some vocational nursing programs are experiencing difficulty 
in maintaining enrollments, the Galileo Adult School program has pros- 
pered. For example, the current daytime pre-clinical class in the school is 
composed of 75 students; the clinical class at the hospital numbers 35 stu- 
dents. The evening pre-clinical class consists of 75 students, and the morn- 
ing and evening refresher classes include 90 students. Thus, the total pro- 
gram has an enrollment of 275 students. 


1 Principal, Galileo Adult School, San Francisco, and a former Editor of the Journal. 
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This current enrollment is no accident, however, for the growing num- 
ber of students reflects long-term efforts to keep the community aware of 
nursing shortages and the role of the vocational nurse in helping to meet 
this need. The fact that 150 applied for September admission can be at- 
tributed directly to a concerted effort to make the community aware of the 
opportunity to join the class through newspaper announcements, newspaper 
feature stories and pictures, radio spot announcements, five radio inter- 
views, one television program, and brochures mailed in answer to inquiries. 

Plans are under way now to tap several important reservoirs of potential 
students—namely, prospective high school graduates, high school dropouts 
(at the end of the tenth grade), and applicants who are not accepted by 
schools of nursing. An organized alumni and satisfied students are still 
the best sources of keeping people aware of effective training opportunities. 

For the vocational nursing students enrolled in Galileo Adult School, 
there are six instructors who are registered nurses—one full-time Co-ordi- 
nating Instructor, who teaches in the pre-clinical program and is responsible 
for supervising both the pre-clinical and clinical programs; two full-time 
instructors assigned to the hospital part of the training program ; two part- 
time instructors in the pre-clinical instruction; and one part-time lecturer 
for the refresher classes. In addition, several other members of the Galileo 
Adult School faculty teach units of the program, including a full-time nu- 
tritionist. The Registrar is responsible for the testing program, and the 
Principal is responsible for the general administration of the program. 

Galileo’s Vocational Nurse Education program is threefold in scope. 
Its main part is the daytime twelve-month course (1,770 hours) offered as 
pre-clinical instruction (690 hours) thirty hours a week at Galileo Adult 
School and as clinical instruction (1,080 hours) offered forty hours a week 
by Galileo Adult School in co-operation with San Francisco Hospital at the 
hospital. (The pre-clinical experience includes 120 hours spent in the hos- 
pital in observation and participation). 

This same type of instruction is offered in the evening (12 hours a 
week) for people who work during the day and must begin their training 
at night. Thus far, this evening program has been offered during a twenty- 
one month period, but it is now being reorganized on an eighteen-month 
basis in order to comply with the new maximum-time-limit regulation issued 
by the State Board. Such a change necessitates the student’s transferring 
to the day class after a few months. (Early in the history of the program, 
a night training program at the hospital was attempted but it was soon 
dropped because of the unavailability of educational experience during the 
night hours. ) 

The third aspect of the program is the sixty-four-hour refresher class 
which is offered during the day and the evening for experienced practical 
nurses who are planning to take the State Board examination in order to 
become licensed vocational nurses. This part of the program is becoming 
more popular as more and more hospitals are urging their personnel to 
become licensed. 
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Patterned after national guides outlined by the Federal Security Agency 
and the National Association for Practical Nurse Education, the curriculum 
for this program includes the following: 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


I. Preclinical period (25 weeks) includes 690 hours of instruction and 4 
weeks vacation. 


1. Basic Nursing Skills and related instruction (500 hours). 
a) Personal and vocational relationships (30 hours). 
b) Individual and community health and control of bacteria (40 
hours). 
c) Body structure and function (50 hours). 
d) Common diseases (50 hours). 
e) Simple solutions and drugs (30 hours). 
f) Nursing skills (300 hours). 


2. Basic Homemaking Skills and related instruction (190 hours). 
a) Family Living (16hours). 
1) Family relationships (16 hours). 
2) Nutrition and diet (70 hours). 
3) Home nursing (30 hours). 
b) Care of mother and baby (24 hours). 
c) Care of the child (24 hours). 
d) Care of the aging (16 hours). 
e) Diversional care (10 hours). 


II. Preclinical Experience Unit (27 weeks or 1,080 hours). 
1. Care of Medical Patients (216 hours). 
2. Care of Surgical Patients (216 hours). 
3. Care of children (216 hours). 
4. Care of mothers and babies (216 hours). 
5. Ward classes and conferences (216 hours). 


Last year several new units of instruction were added, including units 
in Remedial Arithmetic, Nutrition (now taught as a cooking class), Per- 
sonal Development (offered before the students go into uniform), and 
Family Life Education. Students are also encouraged to strengthen their 
background in spelling, language, reading, and mathematics in evening 
courses offered at Galileo Adult School. (The admission test reveals the 
students’ weaknesses in these areas). 

Until last year, screening based upon an interview and.an application was 
completed before admission to the class. Many of those who were accepted 
often failed to appear. This year, however, students have been placed on ap- 
proval for one month. During that time, they are given an achievement test, 
a personality test, interviews, and tests to determine their mastery of in- 
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struction on theory and performance. These results, together with a record 
of attendance and work habits, as well as observations by instructors, are 
submitted to the Screening Committee at the end of the month. 

Students who survive this “trial run” acquire sufficient experience to 
decide whether they are really interested in becoming vocational nurses ; and, 
on the other hand, the school has ample opportunity to evaluate the indi- 
vidual student’s potentialities. 

As soon as the student has been approved for continued training, she 
buys her uniform and appears in uniform throughout the training period. 
For the initial program, she wears a white blouse, grey pinafore, white 
stockings, and white shoes. When she enters the hospital part of the train- 
ing, she dons the grey cap. When she graduates from the program and has 
passed the State Board examination, she then has the letters L V N em- 
broidered on her cap. 

Screening of students continues throughout the training period. If stu- 
dents are unable to do the work or. if they do not display sufficient interest 
or effort required for successful vocational nursing, they are warned in 
advance and given an opportunity to improve before they are dropped. Be- 
fore students are sent to the hospital for clinical instruction, they are 
screened carefully by the Screening Committee, and their progress is ob- 
served carefully during the last part of their training. 

A follow-up study of 120 of the graduates of the program, just com- 
pleted by Miss Belva Olsen, Co-ordinating Instruc:or, has revealed in- 
teresting employment information, as well as suggestions for improving 
the training program. For example, the average salary of these graduates 
who are employed in hospitals is $228 per month, with the salaries ranging 
from $190 to $305 monthly. Private duty has brought from $9 to $12 per 
day. 

For the most part, these graduates have preferred employment in hos- 
pitals, indicating that they will go into home duty after they have had more 
experience. Employment in hospitals is not a problem, for several hospitals 
ask for current lists of graduates. Also, the Nurses’ Professional Registry 
includes a Vocational Nurses’ Registry for home duty. 

Graduates of this program have an Alumni Organization, which meets 
at Galileo Adult School regularly once a month. The Alumni president is 
active on the Screening Committee, and the graduates generally are inter- 
ested in the progress of the program. 

Galileo’s program is approved by the California State Department of 
Education. It is included on the national Civil Service list, thus enabling 
its graduates to be employed in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Also, 
we are awaiting visitations from both state and national accreditation com- 
mittees. Approval by the State Board of Vocational Nurse examiners is 
necessary, for most of the students will apply to take the State Board exami- 
nation. National accreditation is desirable for the prestige afforded by 
accreditation by the National Association for Practical Nurse Education. 
In fact, the Alumni Association is so desirous of having national accredita- 
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tion that it is paying for the visitation expenses of the national accredit- 
ing committee in November. 

Particularly significant in the development of this vocational nursing 
program has been the community support given to it, not only by the hos- 
pitals who employ the graduates and by San Francisco Hospital, with which 
the program is affiliated, but also by the Steering Committee, the Screening 
Committee, and the Advisory Committee. All have been invaluable in this 
story of an adult education effort to help overcome the shortage of nursing 
skills by training a new member of the nursing team—the vocational nurse. 





OFFICE OF EDUCATION ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS FOR 1953-54 
AS COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR 1952-53 








School Year 
Elementary Schools (including kindergartens) 1953-54 1952-53 
Pe Be ia dw Rae es a ah kiddie 23,369,000 22,039,000 
Private and Parochial ..60.00ssecsccecrscnsscosccccons 3,417,000 3,173,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children ............. 65,000 61,200 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions. . 43,600 40,900 
Podesal cchowls for Tedisco is ili edaviediscics idl 36,700 phe 34,600 
UR NINN ss Ba RSET. 5 das De We bed 26,931,300 25,348,700 
Secondary Schools 
RT Pe Gah esi cook 5 0tcr baal ls Siete dea da sent iikeees 6,421,000 6,197,000 
Pborhe rnd ae 6 ios on oa dss ind didsinevecchicivnns 818,000 771,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children ............. 11,100 10,600 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions 
and preparatory department of colleges.............. 44,800 42,600 
Perel MI COP BIO oi kviikcicdinncs dee codadecpees ute 7,500 _ 7,200 
Fetal cet iis iss ies sins Gans deer teens 7,302,400 7,028,400 
Higher Education 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, including junior 
colleges and normal schools............eseeseeeeees 2,500,000 _2,400,000 
Detel: WOE GUMCRIINE . «.«. .0bs04+s bonne cpedases 2,500,000 2,400,000 
Other Schools 
Private commercial schools. .......0cscccoececvcccerecs 131,000 131,000 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and uni- 
oo aes Et Seis Si ene Ais MER iG <p 'c As Biba: ee a tee 85,000 85,000 
eee WN GONE = cca. do cco accee coh bet bcrass 216,000 216,000 
PR ENE 435 Sucwutas erdane eeatedenenes 36,949,700 34,993,100 


Note ;: These estimates include enrollments for the entire school or college year; they are 
not restricted to September enrollments alone. 

Total estimated population of continental United States (including armed forces over- 
seas), as of August 11, 1953, was 160,000,000. 
Total estimated 1953-54 school enrollments include 23.1 percent of this population. 








Evaluation: A Continuing Problem in 
Adult Education 


By JACK LONDON* 


Most statements on evaluation emphasize the importance of clearly 
defining the immediate and broad goals of a program as an initial step in 
evaluation. The significance of examining the underlying values and as- 
sumptions which direct the formulation of the established goals is seldom 
mentioned. If we fail to consider the value judgments which underlie the 
goals of a program, the evaluation of the program will be unrealistic. 
Hence, our initial task is to examine our values. 

The determination of values is extremely difficult because we have to 
penetrate through the facade, veils, and rationalizations to determine our 
actual motives, norms, and actions in order to find out whether we actually 
want what we say we want. It is also difficult to make our values explicit 
because they are often overtones and connotations of what we say, and 
essentially nobody has an incentive to state his values unless they are 
challenged by someone with a conflicting value scheme. Our values are what 
we live by and for and not our verbal explanations of what we stand for. 
It is a truism to say that if we would know the values of a society, their 
relationships to one another, and the intensity in which they are held, we 
would know that society and be able to make predictions about it. In the 
same respect, if we would know our own values, and those of our col- 
leagues, we would have a greater opportunity to understand the goals that 
we establish for our program. If values are made explicit, whether jointly 
or separately by administrators, teachers, pupils, school board members or 
legislators, then we have a better chance of establishing clearly defined 
goals. 

The next step in the process of evaluation should be the clear definition 
of the immediate and broad goals which have been established. Since these 
goals are the criteria by which we judge the success or failure of our pro- 
gram, the importance of this task cannot be overemphasized. Coinciding 
with the need clearly to define goals is the additional responsibility of con- 
tinually examining the relevance of established goals to the changing needs 
and expectations of our clientele and the society in which they reside. A 
commonly accepted index of the success of a program is the extent to 
which it meets the needs of people. With a clearly defined set of goals and 
some indication of their relevance to the needs and interests of people and 
society, we are in a position to undertake the evaluation of our program, 
in an effort to strengthen and improve its effectiveness. Because of the 
highly dynamic character of our mass industrial society, the process of 
evaluation should be continuous. 

* Assistant Professor of Adult Education and Research Sociologist in the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley. 
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An adult educator must look at his program with the same care and 
thoroughness with which a stockholder examines the profit and loss state- 
ment of his company. It is only in this way that the best possible program 
will develop which will meet the needs and interests of a changing society 
living in the atomic age. In practice, thorough and continuous evaluation 
is seldom an integral part of the educational process but is utilized gen- 
erally in crisis situations to overcome obstacles. The rule of thumb method 
of evaluation in general use is to measure the worth of a program by the 
holding power of its activities. If the participation rate is high we are 
generally satisfied that our program is effective. But evaluation must be 
more than the often superficial and commonly existing type. We must 
examine the extent to which our program results in changes in behavior in 
conformity with our goals, in order to determine whether we are making 
progress toward the broad goals of the adult education movement, namely 
to help people become more civic minded, enlightened, happier, and better 
adjusted citizens who will participate more actively in the improvement 
of our democratic way of life. How to accomplish this is the crucial prob- 
lem facing our growing adult education movement. 

The writer will mention only a few of the dimensions of this problem. 
One item of extreme importance in evaluation is the need to involve the 
professional staff and participants in the program. For example, in an adult 
school, if we fail to solicit the self-evaluation of students as an assessment 
of progress, in terms of their own goals, we will fail to secure some of the 
vital information necessary in successful evaluation. This assigned respon- 
sibility will also contribute toward making each student better equipped to 
achieve the ultimate goal of education which is to become his own educator. 
Administrators should organize staff meetings to discuss evaluation. At 
such meetings everybody might be encouraged to record day-to-day ob- 
servations of the functioning of the program, and thereby develop the 
ability of staff members to observe their own behavior, as well as the be- 
havior of participants in the program. In addition, this is a way of noting 
the successes and failures of method and program before a crisis situation 
develops. This method of observation, as a means of continuous evalua- 
tion, must become an integral part of the educative process, since it wiil 
enable us to improve our interpretation of the processes of growth and de- 
velopment leading to change of behavior toward the dynamic goals estab- 
lished for our program. 

Adult educators must develop the ability to ask penetrating and insight- 
ful questions about their own programs. This can best arise out of a con- 
tinuous day-to-day observation of the program, as well as from a compari- 
son of programs in different areas. Hence, we must also carefully examine 
the literature in adult education for clues, ideas and insights, which will 
contribute toward the development of our own understanding and toward 
a more successful evaluative effort. 

Educators in primary and secondary education have largely developed 
evaluation techniques in the form of testing programs which are designed 
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to produce results in a quantitative dimension. This is part of the wide- 
spread effort in the social sciences to reduce human behavior to quantitative 
terms in emulation of the methods of the more exact sciences. While quan- 
titative methods have some merit and contribute toward a greater under- 
standing of many problems of human behavior, many areas of human be- 
havior cannot be realistically understood by resorting to quantitative 
methodology. The nature of the problem that we wish to study must de- 
termine the methods used to accumulate evidence in our effort to gain 
greater insight. Many educators, including those concerned primarily with 
the education of adults, and other social scientists are preoccupied with 
developing techniques which are applied indiscriminately to the whole 
range of human behavior, regardless of type of problem or the relevance 
of the technique to the area of behavior being studied. The findings de- 
rived from such study are compounded into documents of authority for 
use by those interested in understanding a particular phenomenon of be- 
havior. Methods and techniques used in the evaluation of adult education 
must be relevant to the program being studied if we are to come out with 
a realistic appraisal with the objective of using our findings to improve our 
service to society. 

Evaluation not only requires techniques and standards whereby to 
judge programs but the application must be relevant to the program under 
study. Adult education should make explicit the values which influence the 
establishment of the goals of adult education. Goals should be defined 
clearly enough that our professional staff, those being serviced by our pro- 
gram, and the community will be able to understand their meaning. If the 
goals are clear they can be communicated effectively and all individuals 
being directly affected by adult education will be in a position to assist in 
giving our goals a dynamic character, and thereby improve the ability of 
the program to meet the needs, expectations, and interests of people. In 
the last analysis, no program of evaluation can ever hope to be completely 
successful because of the dynamic character of human behavior and society. 
Yet, we should continue to strive to improve our ability to observe our 
program with the objective of continual improvement. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FIRST-AID TRAINING 

Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Leslie W. Ir- 

win, Ph.D. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 

revised 1951. 231 pp. 

This workbook is intended for class- 
room use at the junior and senior high 
school level. There are fifteen units en- 
titled: The Importance of Knowing 
First Aid, The Body Machine, Learn 
to Deal with Shock, First Aid for 
Wounds, The Control of Serious Bleed- 
ing, The Breath of Life, First Aid for 
Internal Poisoning, First-Aid Use of 
Bandages, Injuries from Heat and Cold, 
Injuries that Require Special Atten- 
tion, Fractures, Dislocations, and 
Sprains, Everyday Problems in First 
Aid, First Aid for the Unconscious, 
Emergency Transportation of the In- 
jured, and Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention. 

There are unit-and-review tests and 
a list of recommended first-aid supplies. 
The various sections give a brief de- 
scription of the subject, provide some 
suggested learning activities and offer 
practical problems for the exercise of 
judgment and discretion in the render- 
ing of first aid. Each section then closes 
with a summary of “things to remem- 
ber.” 

This is a good workbook and should 
provide valuable learning experiences 
for students when it is used in the class- 
room, The authors are well qualified 
to write such a study-and-practice book 
on first aid. As in the case of previous 
editions this one can be well recom- 
mended. 


OLIveER E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D. 
Professor of Education, 
Stanford University, California 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SPORTS 
AND GAMES 


Louis E. Means. Dubuque, Iowa: William 
Si an Company, 1952, vi +328 pp., 


In the author’s words this book is “a 
general source book for all high school 
and college students, as well as adults 
of both sexes.” It contains minimum 
essential information concerning many 
individual, dual and team sports which 
are so popular in schools and colleges 
today. 

The aim of the book is to assist in- 
terested persons in learning how to play 
and to teach the games. It provides ex- 
cellent references for those who desire 
to do further advanced study on a par- 
ticular activity. 

Outstanding features include the 
origin and history of each activity; a 
set of abridged rules; equipment and 
facilities required; teaching hints and 
explanation of fundamental _ skills; 
safety precautions which should be ob- 
served ; and detailed diagrams of court 
and game facility layouts with scaled 
dimensions and instructions for proper 
location. Liberal use of photographs, 
sketches, line drawings, and diagrams 
makes this book outstanding in its prac- 
ticality and usefulness to teachers and 
participants. 

Twenty-four categories of activities 
are included and many of these are 
adaptable to co-recreational use. Highly 
specialized team games such as football 
and baseball are not included because 
there are many available books con- 
cerning these sports. Neither are win- 
ter sports activities included because 
they are not common to all parts of the 
country. : 

This book which brings together a 
vast amount of fundamental material, 
graphically illustrated, concerning a 
variety of popular sports activities 
should prove of real value to teachers 
and student participants alike. 


Joun E. Nixon 

Assistant Professor of Education 
and Physical Education 
Stanford University, California 
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MODERN METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Jean D. Grambs and William J. Iverson. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1952, 

xiv + 562 pp. 

The objectives of the authors of Modern Methods in Secondary Edu- 
cation center around the practical needs of the teacher. Though the pur- 
poses and place of the secondary school in the over-all structure of modern 
education in America’s public schools is developed, this development is sub- 
servient to the chief objective of the book. It serves to orient the teacher 
to his specific classroom problems. 

The book is divided into five sections. These are (1) Planning for 
Learning, (2) Materials and Activities for Learning, (3) Special Prob- 
lems in Learning, (4) Evaluating Learning, and (5) On the Job. 

This book is one of the most practical treatments of modern educational 
problems relative to the teacher in the classroom that the writer has been 
privileged to read. Though the scope of the book is broad, too broad for 
truly careful consideration of all topics within its scope, treatment has been 
adequate from an over-view standpoint. The tone of the book is optimistic 
toward the gradual solution of educational problems. It does not represent 
a dogmatic point of view, yet it is not “wishy-washy.” By example and 
comparison the reader is acquainted with the problems of the teacher who 
believes that changes should be made in the typical secondary school and yet 
finds himself in such a school. Many answers are given to the “what to do 
about it.” 


DEVELOPING THE CORE CURRICULUM 


Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, vii + 
311 pp. 


Developing the Core Curriculum is a book devoted to two objectives. 
The most important objective for the writer of this brief review is con- 
cerned with the core class in action. The book offers instruction in methods 
of conducting and evaluating a core class. The second objective is con- 
cerned with the philosophy of the core curriculum. The book attempts to 
impress upon the reader the need for the core curriculum in the modern 
school. 

The authors of Developing the Core Curriculum are so enthusiastic 
about the core curriculum that they neglect careiul consideration of its weak- 
nesses, Only in the consideration of evaluating the core program do they 
admit serious difficulties, but even here they conclude with an optimistic 
note. Such problems as teacher preparation and procurement for the core 
program are not fully developed. The core class in action is a very good 
class, the teacher is a very good teacher, the unit of learning is conducive 
to core objectives, the community is ready or nearly ready for the core 
methods and the administrator only has to be alert to the voice of com- 
munity and be willing to share his leadership with his faculty to develop a 
school which will meet the educational objectives of the core program. 
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The tendency is too strong toward making the more traditional school 
all wrong and the core school all right. A person without experience in 
the typical American school if exposed to this book might well wonder 
why we don’t immediately revolutionize our entire curriculum. 

The writer does not wish to insinuate that he is not in sympathy with 
many of the objectives and the methods employed in the core program; but 
he does think that a book of this kind should give more time to the reasons 
why the core curriculum has not found wide usage. The prospective teacher, 
if exposed only to the philosophy and beautiful picture of the core class in 
action expressed in this book, would be sadly disillusioned when confronted 
with many of the practical considerations which must be met on the job. 


R. Gut_p Gray 
Superintendent of Schools 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


BASIC IDEAS OF MATHEMATICS 


Francis G. Lankford, Jr. and John R. Clark. Yonkers, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1953. 


This is a very attractive and interesting text, written expressly for the 
ninth-grade pupil who does not need college preparatory mathematics. Care- 
ful attention has been given to problems of known interest to this group. 
The organization of the material is primarily around mathematical topics. 


This presents an advantage from the point of view of mathematical com- 
petence, but a limitation in the necessary deferral of some procedures for 
which a foundation has been laid in the grades. Thus the pupil is not taught 
to construct graphs until the last half of the text. 

A systematic procedure for maintenance of skills has been incorporated, 
using the proven method of testing-diagnosis-practice. Later editions of 
the text will doubtless expand this material, as it is of doubtful adequacy 
for the caliber of pupil who will use it, and since it does not include per- 
centage or the skills in problem analysis. 

The text should be interesting to students, as it includes such topics as 
outdoor uses of geometry, geometric constructions, a chapter on Life Uses 
of Mathematics, and another on Vocational Uses. The authors consistently 
stress mathematical meanings, provide for understanding and motivation, 
and practice in using the skills and concepts of mathematics in useful situa- 
tions. The units devoted to algebra and geometry are limited to the practical 
aspects, but are designed to provide an orientation and try-out in the ad- 
vanced fields that should be useful not only to the student who will not go 
on to advanced mathematics, but also as a basis for understanding to the 
student who finds that he has interests and abilities that justify his pursu- 
ing advanced mathematical study. 


Lucien B. KINNEY 
Professor of Education 
Stanford University 
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SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Ellsworth S. Obourn, Elwood D. Heiss, and Gaylord C. Montgomery. New York: 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1953. viii + 612 pp. $3.80. 

Teachers who are looking for a new eighth- or ninth-grade general 
science textbook should not overlook Science in Everyday Life. Here is 
a book that rates near the top of the long list of general science textbooks. 

The authors have developed a text based upon the significant facts 
and principles essential to an understanding of the role of science in the 
development of our present civilization. Through the solution of the 
many problems and exercises included in the book opportunities are pro- 
vided for the student to acquire skill in the use of the methods of science 
and knowledge of the application of these methods to the solution of 
everyday problems. 

Every effort has been made to develop a book providing for a wide 
range of student activities. Each chapter includes various teaching aids 
and learning activities such as: recall questions under the heading, “Test 
Your Understanding” ; sections titled, “Questions for Discussion,” “‘Prac- 
tice in Problem Solving”; plus experiments, demonstrations, and direct 
experiences. Many of these activities are in the form of controlled experi- 
ments directed to give students an appreciation of the value of tested 
knowledge. At the end of each unit will be found a section on “Other 
Things To Do,” a series of suggested investigations to make, reports to 
prepare, books to read, and other activities. These numerous teaching aids 
are closely integrated with the textual materials. 

The content of the book has been selected to give an overview of the 
physical and biological sciences, to capitalize on the students’ natural 
interests in everyday scientific phenomena and at the same time to develop 
a comprehension of the unity of science. The authors have achieved ex- 
ceptional results with this very difficult task. 

Written in simple language, illustrated with numerous colored and 
black and white photographs, and a wealth of drawings, this book is both 
attractive and a stimulus for study. A teacher’s guide and a key are avail- 
able. A workbook is in preparation. 


CHEMISTRY 

A course for high schools, by John C. Hogg, Otis E. Alley, and Charles L. Bickel. 

New York: D. Van Nosirand Co., Inc., 1953. xi + 784 pp. $3.96. 

Most teachers of chemistry are probably familiar with the two previous 
editions of this popular text. The present edition (third) has been com- 
pletely rewritten and entirely restyled. New materials have been added 
to bring the book up to date, chapters related to atomic theory expanded, 
and sections emphasizing practical and industrial applications intensified. 

The restyling consists of larger and more distinct pictures, larger head- 
ing type, and a wide use of bold-face type to give added emphasis to defi- 
nitions, chemical laws, and important words. As a whole, the book is 
attractive and interesting looking. 
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Teachers of chemistry will quickly note that the selection and organ- 
ization of the content of the book is not much different from the 
“standard” high-school chemistry text. The authors have in part left the 
selection of content up to the individual teacher. This has been accom- 
plished by writing fifty-nine chapters totaling nearly 800 pages, identi- 
fying sections intended for the general student from those essentially for 
a college preparatory student, and suggesting the entire book has too much 
material to cover in one year. 

It seems to the reviewer that the general student would profit most by 
reading the book starting with the last chapter, then chapter fifty-eight 
and so on backwards through the text. Such a procedure would come 
closest to assuring the student an acquaintance with the chemistry of 
everyday life. 

A laboratory manual, answer book, and teacher's guide have been 
written to accompany the text. 


Paut DEH. Hurp 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


CHILDREN ARE ARTISTS 
Daniel M. Mendelowitz. Stanford University Press, 1953. vii + 140 pp. $3.00. 


Children Art Artists by Daniel M. Mendelowitz is a complete and re- 
assuring statement on what is known about the art experience as related to 
growth characteristics of normal children and youths. With the aid of the 
psychologist over the past ten years, the art educator has been searching for 
just this kind of statement as a guide for parents, teachers, and student 
counselors. The common practice of dictation in learning situations has 
been difficult to shed but the more current and widespread use of original- 
exploratory methods in the art experience is proven to be more completely 
satisfying. 

Dan Mendelowitz confirms a belief that out of meaningful life situations 
there will result the desire to communicate and a satisfaction in the expres- 
sion. The “how to do it” is clearly suggested in method with a variety of 
tried media. 

He lists the processes and materials involved in the wholesome attempts 
to “help our children establish the habits of creativity as a normal part of 
everyday life.” Especially will the secondary teacher and the student coun- 
selor see the value in understanding the continuity of human expression 
as the child develops through adolescence. 

To review the capacity of the young child to communicate freely and to 
sense more clearly the complexity of the teenager one must read Children 
Are Artists. 

ARCHIE M. WEDEMEYER 
Director of Art Education 
San Francisco 
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